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ni THE SESSIQN. 
HE anticipations of a dull Session have thus far been 
realized or exceeded. The curiosity which was felt as to 
the Danish dispute gave a temporary interest to the meeting 


of Parliament, but as soon as it was understood that the’ 
Government was not insane enough to have resolved upon’ 


war, it became evident that no immediate subject could be 
found for active controversy. The leaders of the Opposition 
were obviously not prepared to recommend a definite policy, 
although they discharged with sufficient zeal the conventional 
function of criticizing their adversaries. A curious illustra- 
tion of the barrenness of the Session was furnished by a series 
of little debates on a delay of two or three weeks in printing 
the Danish Correspondence. Mr. Disrazxt and his supporters 
argued, with much earnestness, that it was impossible to discuss 
the question without reading the despatches, while Lord Russe. 
and Mr. Layarp attempted to prove that a quarto volume of 
four or five hundred pages could by no possibility be printed 
until the proofs had been carefully revised. On one occasion, 
Mr. Bernat Osporne, in a spirit of mischief, proposed that the 
Navy Estimates should be postponed until the Correspondence 

peared to throw light on the probabilities of peace and war. 
Mr. Roxsvck, in supporting the proposal, absurdly described 
it as a motion of want of confidence, and Mr. DisraE.i was 
compelled to repudiate the caricature of his own indignant 
distrust: When the despatches were ultimately produced, the 
House of Commons displayed its customary good sense in ab- 
staining from any formal debate on Danish policy. From 
-ineidental conversations it might be inferred that Lord Russe.t’s 
general policy was not disapproved, but that his interference 
was thought too fussy and incessant, and his language not 
unfrequently deficient in dignity and reserve. The House of 
Lords has, on the other hand, occupied a portion of the few 
hours which it has devoted to the public service with ang 
denunciations of the German Governments, and with inti- 
mations, which were intended to be significant, of the possible 
intervention of England. Lord Dersy, however, deserves 
credit for tacitly discountenancing the violent counsels of his 
less responsible colleagues; and Lord Matmrsbury has con- 
tented himself with reminiscences of his share in the unwise 
arrangement which might have involved England in an alien 
quarrel. It is worth observing that no member of either 
House has attempted to force on an unwilling audience the 
consideration of the original merits of the Danish dispute. 
Mr. Bernat Osporne and Lord have been per- 
suaded to postpone the discussions which they had announced ; 
and in three or four weeks it may be possible to enter on the 
subject in a calmer temper and with fuller knowledge. It 
would be highly inexpedient to arbitrate without invitation 
on a controversy with which two foreign nations are exclu- 
sively concerned. 

The only debate, with one exception, which approached to 
the character of a party contest was raised on the seizure or 
detention of the Confederate steam rams. The Arrorney- 
GENERAL was unusually weak in his answer to Lord Rosert 
Ceci, and Sir Hugu Carrns delivered an extraordinarily 
effective and imprudent attack on the Government. The 

tant law adviser of a future Ministry ought to have 
abstained from making admissions which the Government of 
the United States will have carefully recorded for contingent 
use, Sir Huan Carrns asserted that the interference which 
had practised in the case of the steam rams justified the 

icty demand for compensation for the ecaptuxes of 
the Alabama; but even if the Government had, by some 
mismanagement, given substance to an illegal and vexa- 
tious claim, the discovery might well have been left to 
__ the unaided sagacity of Federal lawyers. Sir Huan Cairys 

- was advocating a policy of self-sacrifice in an unsatis- 
cause, but nevertheless: he had a right to’ in- 


th 
ohe ‘of 


sist on the strict observance of the law. The Government 
was not pared with any sufficient answer to his 
charges, although it is obvious that the law which has ap- 
parently been exceeded is absurdly insufficient for its pur- 
pose. The House of Commons is justly jealous of Ministerial 
encroachments, and Mr. Watpote himself, the most tem- 
perate and disinterested of his party, loudly condemned the 
measure which had irregularly averted a war. With 
Lord Patmerston absent and Mr. Disraexi silent, the 
Government seemed to be in danger .of an adverse vote 
when Mr. Wa.poLe injudiciously protested against inter- 
ference with commerce and industry. Mr. Bartne seized the 
opportunity of declaring, in the name of the merchants of 
England, against a policy which would precipitate a war with 
the United States. With the aid of this timely defection from 
the ranks of the Opposition, the Government obtained a small 
majority, nor has its position been since seriously endangered. 
A discussion on Kagosima might have become unn 
if the explanations of the English Admiral and Minister had 
arrived somewhat earlier. In the meantime, the House 
took little interest in the subject, although few consciences 
can have been perfectly satisfied with the assurances 
of Mr. Layarp and Sir J. stone that the inhabitants of 
Eastern cities rather like to be burnt out of their homes than » 
otherwise. It was not improper to notice the charges which 
had been urged against the English representatives in Japan, 
but a reasonable suspicion ailed that there was another 
side to the controversy, and a more intelligible version of the 
facts. The population of Kagosima has since been reduced 
to less than a fourth of its imaginary or rhetorical number ; 
and it has also rebuilt the fragile structures which had been 
prudently evacuated during the bombardment. Parliament 
is slow to discuss transactions in remote countries, and Mr. 
LippELL has not yet found an opportunity for introducing 
his motion on China. Of the few debates of the Session, a 
larger proportion than usual has been devoted to domestic 
affairs. Sir Grorce Grey, in introducing a comparatively 
insignificant Bill for dealing in certain cases with criminal 
lunatics, explained, to the apparent satisfaction of the House, his 
conduct in the case of the murderer TownLey. A more important 
measure for the extension of the period of penal servitude was 
_also favourably received. Mr. Lowe was less fortunate in de- 
_ fending his latest change in the procedure of the Department 
of Education. The Vice-Presipent of the Board is, as one 
of his opponents observed, too active and too clever for the 
post which he occupies. Having no more formidable adver- 
saries to encounter, he uses the managers of schools, like Dox 
Quixote’s windmills, to personate imaginary giants. His 
efforts to make the system which he administers as dis- 
agreeable as possible to all whom it concerns would 
perhaps be successful in disgusting the country with the 
Privy Council and its grants, if Mr. Lowe enjoyed a per- 
petual tenure of office. He ought, however, to remember 
that in course of time he will have a successor who 
/may command unlimited popularity by simply revers- 
ing the changes which have been recently adopted. To 
| Save 30,000/.a year, Mr. Lowe had mulcted numerous schools 
_ of their share in the Government grants, and when the new 
Minute was brought under the consideration of the House, it 
_ appeared that the Cabinet was less virtuous and more prudent 
, than the vigorous Minister of Education. A minor member 
_of the Government cannot estimate too humbly his power of. 
_ action or legislation. 
| _ Mr. Grapstoxz has already brought forward two or three . 
, Bills connected with his own department, and he has delivered 
, one remarkable speech. The ara have, after long qui- 
escence, begun to agitate against the Malt-tax, and t 
have not unnaturally discovered that, but for the exciseman, 
might profitably feed their cattle on malt. ‘To meet; 
ostensible complaints, Mr, has 
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introduced a Bill to legalise the tax-free manufacture of 
malt which is supposed to have been made unsuitable for beer 
by an unpalatable alloy or adulteration of linseed. The county 
¢ sulki ta ion which they only asked in 
malt i rapidly g- Hertfordshire where the Con- 
ers were willing to accept a al member in 
~ of Mr. Puuzer, the minor gentry and the tenant farmers 
ve elected an uncompromising advocate of cheap beer, or 
rather of an odditiepal demand for malt. When the Budget 
is brought forward, a vigorous effort will be made to prepare 
the way for a future reduction or abolition of the duty. 

Tn the meantime, Mr. Giapstone has introduced a Bill 
which, at legst in its purpose, is purely beneficent. A pro~ 
posal to grant Government policies of life insurance through 
the agency of the Post-offices is not at first sight startling. The 
opponents of excessive official interference were entitled to re- 
quire proof that there was a definite evil to remove, and that 
the Government enjoyed gpecial facilities for the proposed 
operation. The Friendly Societies throughout the country 
were not unlikely to resent competition, especially as they are, 
for the most part, contingently insolvent; but their liabilities 
principally depend gn the sickness of the members, and 
they seldom make provision for the family after death. 
The business of the smaller Insurance Offices was more 
seriously endangered, and their threatened opposition provoked 
Mr. GLapsToNE to anticipate them by a formidable assault on 
their character and management. In one of his greatest speeches 
he made as many enemies as there are members of the Boards 
which he denounced, but at the same time he convinced the 
House of Commons. Mr. Saerman, on the other hand, has dis- 
played considerable ability in his reply to Mr. Guapsrone’s 
accusations. If he is not baffled by subsequent opposition, the 
CuanceL.or of the Excuequer will be able to boast of carrying, 
by his own unassisted energy, one of the most difficult projects 
which could be ted to Parliament. His eloquence has 
not yet removed the doubts which exist as to his fitness for 
the of the House of Gommons, but every successive 
Session proves more conelusively his great superiority as an 
orator to every rival. Lord Patwerston has spoken seldom 
since the } ning of the Session, and the other Ministers, 
with the exception of the Arrorney-GeneRaL, hold only a 
second rank as debaters. If Mr. GiapsTone can overcome 
his besetting failings, he may still prolong the supremacy of 
a party which is otherwise not apparently in a flourishing 
or hopeful condition. The Government has not been 
strengthened by the animated personal discussion which arose 
on Thursday night. Mr. SransFELp seemed scarcely to under- 
stand the nature of the imputation which he denied, and Lord 
P4LMERSTON, in a strangely indiscreet speech, reproved several 
of his colleagues for their opposition to the Foreign Conspiracy 
Bill. Mr. Disrazxi’s unusual violence deprived him of the 
advantage which he might have derived from the Minister's 
imprudence, and Mr Brieur was enabled to appear for once 
in the character of an impartial and dignified arbiter of the 
controversy. A majority of ten on a question affecting the 
reputation of the Government can searcely be considered a 
triumph, 


THE ABOLITION OF TESTS. 


HE division on the Abolition of Tests Bill excited a 

natural ise, as the present Parliament seldom per- 
suades itself to show interest on any subject whatever, and 
neither asks nor receives much guidance from the Govern- 
ment. In Committee the measure will probably receive 
considerable alterations, and it is evident that no hasty steps 
should be taken in a matter which not only involves points of 
great magnitude but is calculated to excite many angry feel- 
ings and much ted ation. At the same time 
Parliament did very proper! asserting its authority, an 
in treating with deserved contempt the request of the 
Oxford petition that the University might be left to 
reform itself. To wait until the Oxford Convocation was 
ready to reform itself would be like waiting till footmen 
were modest or — hn It is the duty of Parliament 
to exercise a salu’ ough sparing control over institutions 
of such national at Rts as Oxford and Cambridge. But 


in dealing with bodies which have interests so complicated, 
which are bound up so intimately with the national life, and 
are dear with all their faults, and sometimes because of their 
faults, to many excellent living men, it is necessary in the first 
place to proceed on fixed and assignable principles, and in the 
= we to be firm in introducing improvements, but not to 


sive or hostile, More especially it is necessary not to 


| distinction, and nine-tenths of English 


be too hastily led away by the events and passions of the 
moment, not to the clergy as degraded, obstinate 
beings because some among them voted the wrong way 


tely, nor to despise the whole governing body because a 
nvogation ghiefly copsigfing pf epclesiagtics is pot mich 
wiser at Oxford than here, becayse some Headg « 
Houses have a soundness of constitution and of orthodoxy, and 
a general sleepiness and obstinacy, which preserves them to 
their families, recommends them to religious newspapers, and 
endear them to all who hope that, ae gh else they may be, 
they are at least True and Blue. Great ipstitutions must be 
looked at in the gross, and not sacrificed for the faults of 
individuals ; and although some reform is very much wanted 
at Oxford, it need not be a very sweepi one, and will pro- 
bably be gradual and safe if only it is at resisted blindly 
and foolishly. 

There are three parties to be considered when we 
with University tests. There is the apy itself in its 
connexion with the Church, there are the ters, and 
there are the lay members of the Church. Justice ought to 
be done to all, but what justice means will be determined by 
the genera] opinions which any one may hold on a great 
variety of political and religious subjects. Still there is a 
very general among educated laymen of moderate 
views as to the chief aims which ought to be kept in mind. 
If we set aside the more fanatical or backward of the clergy 
on the one hand, and on the other the members of 
Liberation Society and the theorists who dream of a total 
revolution in religious thought, most men who are ac- 
quainted with the subject, and who are competent to deal 
with it in a liberal and temperate way, are of opinion 
that the governing body ought to be connected with the 
Church of England, that Dissenters ought to be admitted on 
fair terms, and that the very least stringent of effective tests 
ought to be forced upon the lay members of the mae tn 
In times to come it might be a good thing that there sho 
be national Universities which should stand in no more inti- 
mate connexion with the Church of England than with any 
other religious body. But the time has not come yet. The 
Church of England could scarcely cease to be supreme at 
the Universities without losing its position in the nation, and 
would forfeit some of its greatest recommendations if it were 
to cease to have the public and national character which 
it enjoys at present. t a Dean should be the Head of 
the first College in Oxford not only lends dignity to Deans 
in general and to the English hierarchy, but it imbues 
the whole ecclesiastical body with the sense that they 
have too official and omental a character to renounce 
all zeal for learning, or to submit long to the dictation 
of a clique. There is no ecclesiastical or religious body 
ready to take the place of the Church of England. Catholicism 
is wholly alien to the English mind of modern days, and 
English ‘Dissent derives its origin almost entirely from the 
accidental quarrels of the seventeenth century, or from the 
local enmity of small shopkeepers to the gentry. The Dis- 
senters are excellent people in their way, but when we are 
speaking of Universities we are cresting of places of intellectual 

issent would fade away 
if the light of argument was brought to play on it. Oxford 
and Cambridge can do much more good through the Church 
than in any other way, so long as it is they who use the 
Church and not the Church that uses them. The nation 
would lose very greatly if the clergy were not trained at the 
Universities, and, for the present at least, it appears to be 
necessary that, if the clergy are to be trained there, the 
general discipline and teaching of the University must be in 
some connexion with the Church. It cannot be too sedu- 
lousiy remembered that the English cl is a ha eci- 
dent, having no parallel on the face of ‘the plobe, at 
not to be expected to put a hot-house flower of which we are 
roud into the frosty air. One of the very worst evils that could 
h _ to the country would be that the clergy should be 
withdrawn from the Universities, and educated in clerical 
seminaries secluded from the worl , and rendering obedience 
to none but ecclesiastical superiors. And yet this might easily 
happen if the clergy came to be drawn from a lower class, 
and if the prestige of the Church Establishment were dimin- 
ished, We must call on the Universities, if they are wise, to bear 
many things, to put up good-humouredly with much clerical 
folly and Pitterness, and to stand the blundering, kindly in- 
capacity of the Heads of Houses, in order that this great evil 
may be averted. 


When we come to particulars, and ask what is meant by the 
governing bey of the University being kept in connexion 
with the Church of England, we are brought to a multitude of 


to deal 
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points, some clear, some doubtful, and some very uhimportant, 
it in thear that the Heads of many Colleges, although not of 
all, had better be clergymen for the present. It is also 
clear that certain teachers of the clergy, in the shape of 
theological Professors, should be necessarily authorities in the 
Universities, and have a fixed and high place there. Whether 
such professorships as aré opén to laymien should be open to 
Dissenters is a doubtful point, and one that gives rise to much 
controversy. Probably, if it were permitted, there would no 

eat harm flow from it, even in the eyes of those who regard 

issent with horror. For the Dissenters who would have any 
claim to be elected are exceedingly few; and there is not 
much likelihood that, if they had all the claims under the sun; 
they would be appointed. But, without expressing any posi- 
tive opinion, we venture to think that the University would 
gain more in the consciousness of freedom, and in the power 
of recognising simple intellectual ability if it pleased, than 
it would lose through the chance of having its religious peace 
seriously invaded. That Dissenters should be admitted or not 
to Convocation is a very immaterial point, It is scarcely worth 
pressing, or even considering, until it has been determined 
what is to be the general position of Dissenters in the Univer- 
sities. It has often been proposed that they should be 
admitted to Fellowships, and if Fellowships were mere prizes, 
there would be few persons who would say that a Dissenter 
ought to be excluded from the fair reward of Nis exertions. But 
Fellows are persoris who in daily life are thrown into close 
contact with each other, who are bound together by the ties 
of a confidential and close relation. Differences of creed 
would indisputably tend to break up these ties, and to alter 
altogether the position of the Fellows. The Tutors, again, of a 
College, are its practical governors, and as there are rio under- 
graduates who do not belong to a College, the Tutors have a 
Jarge share in the control of the University. To make Dis- 
senters Tutors would change the whole character of College 
teaching and discipline. It is true that College teaching and dis- 
cipline are in many respects exceedingly bad, and there 
is a scandalous difference between the standard of the best and 
the worst Colleges. But it will not do to sweep away the tutorial 
system any more than it will do to snap the connexion 
between the Universities and the Church, without 4 clear idea 
of what will be the consequences, and what new things are td 
take the place of the old. Fortunately, it does not happen to 
be the wish of the Dissenters themselves to inttude into thé 
Colleges, to share the College endowments, and to teach classes 
of Church of England undergraduates. Occasionally we 
hear of a very promising young Dissenter being excluded 
from the Fellowship that would await him if he belonged 
to the Church, and the hardship fixes attention. But these 
occurrences ate too rare and accidental to occupy very 
largely the thoughts of Dissenters. They wish to keep endow- 
ments untoitclied, but to have the liberty to endow. They want 
to have free license to build Colleges of their own where the 
members of their own community could gd. They long for 
the social advantages cf Oxford, and they would likg to have 
their share in the successes of intellectual effort: But they 
do not want to touch the existing Colleges or to govern the 
University. ‘If they were permitted to have their own Col- 
leges, they would be satisfied, and without this nothing will 
content them, for nothing else can give them that whith they 
long for—the opportunity of having an Oxford edtication, 
combin@a with a reasonable certainty that their young people 
will be kept steady to the tenets of their particular sect. 


It remains to devise the best means of ing 1 
the lay members of the Church of England. If it id 
decided to exclude Dissenters from Fellowships, the point of 
the greatest practical importance—or from Convocation, which 
is of migor consequence—some test must be used to distinguish 
the Churchman from the Dissenter. Here the course is very 

in, The test should be as simple and as easy as possible. 
Every Englishman who chooses to be a member of the Church 
of England is one by law, and need go through no examina- 
tion or preliminary whatever. The University, however, 
having to deal Rie endowments and its own government, 
wishes to, excfud@’ members of other, communions_ than 

t of the Church of England, All that it need ask 
is that the candidate for admission to special privileges 
shall declare that he does not belong to any other community. 
To make him sign the Thirty-nine Articles is bringing 
a very unnecessary weight of artillery to bear upon him. 
Whether the test proposed in Mr. Dopson’s Bill is the best 
that could be deyised is very doubtful. It certainly has the 
great merit of being sanctioned by experience, and of having 
the reproach of novelty taken from it by its being in use at 
Cambridge. But it seems as if tender consciences might find 


in the words bond fide tnembership a new fiest of ptizzies, 
and Oxford iitist be sadly falling off in ingenuity if it doés 
hot discover that most subtle implications are introduced by 
membership in “ good * a8 opposed to bad or no faith. If the 
expression means nothing, it sents to be superfluous; and if it 
ineans something, it would be as well that it should be clearly 
stated what it does mean. As it is very desirable that the road 
should be cleared as much as possible for lay Churchmen at the 
Universities, this last stumbling-block had better be removed. 


THE CONFERENCE. 

seems probable that a Conference will, after all, meet to 
attempt a settlement of the Danish controversy. Political 
prophets, with unconscious inodesty, always affect to derive 
Rom special information the knowledge which is, in truth, only 
a more or less probable conjecttire ; for it is more flattering to 
human vahity to share the confidencé of ype than to 
forecast coming events with unassisted sagacity. At present, both 
oracles utter accordant responses, and it is admitted that the 
belligerents have agreed; or will agree; to the only arrangement 
which is likely to terminaté a mischievous and useless war. The 
French Circular, while it maintains 4 tone of injured virtue ot 
offended dignity, contains a conditional assent to the English pro- 

Notwithstanding the cotiventional professions of the 
Danish Governitent, the Kind and his advisers must by this 
time be convinced that foreign aid is not forthcoming, and that 
a struggle against an irtesistible eiiemy is too imprudent to 
be even glotious. The Austrians, on their part, are anxious to 
escape fromi a false position, and the Prussian Minister still 
professes to retain his original regard for the obligations of 
the Treaty of 1852. It is tun whether the appeals and 
of thé English have had an 
share in the comparatively peaveable feeling of the pritici 
in the dispute. A friendly bystander is of little oppalest 
use in the heat of a struggle; but when both patties 
pause for breath, especially if they wish for an honourable 
pretext for retiring, a peacemaker furnishes excuses, if not 
reasons, for doing what ought in any case to be done. Lord 
RwsseLx’s diplomacy, as described by his opponents, has of 
late betome unpopular in England; but the few who have 
studied the correspondence know that all the dispu- 
tants have, at sdthé stage of the quatrel, invited his 
interference ahd suppott. If the Conference meets, the 
Forerds Secretart will share the feelings of a player who at 
last wins the trick after a long continuance of ill luck or 
uhskilful The English Government will have effec 
its immediate object in spite of the irritated backwardness 
of Ftance, of the ambition of Prussia and Austria, and of the 
obstinacy of Denmark. 

It is true that the Conference can learn nothing and 
nothi “which is not already familiar to the parties | 
and to the rest of Europe; but the assent of either belli- 
gerent to — into — is, in a certain sense, 4 
preliminary of peace. Even an armistice seems attainab: 
if the basis of actual possession is accepted by os Deen 
on one side and the Germans on the other. Suspicions 
have long prevailed among the armies in the field that 
none of the hostile Courts have intended to prosecute 
the wat ih earnest. There has been a lamentable waste 
of hiimati fife, bit thus far the slaughter has not been 
on &- stale Which calls on eithet side for vengeance. Tho 
Danes have captured a few German merchant ships which 
they cad restore without serious loss, and the ftrvadbes have 
occupied Schleswig with a force which can certainly not be 
driven out by the former possessors of the province. It 
go on, in, lega use, de bene esse, or on the under- 
standing that its results were only to be valid in the 
event of thé absolute failure of the Conference. As 
Lord PatMerston lately observed, even if the Conference 
should be held without the armistice, the first question for 
the plenipotehtiaries to. consider would be the possi- 
bility of suspen hostilities. The representatives 
of belligerent or mediating Powers, when they are once 
assembled in & rodm, will feel that their brig is at stake on 
accomplishing their difficult task. Secret diplomacy; as it 
is » has the advantage of being conducted by dispas- 
sionate agents. Professional pride operates at least as strongly 
as patriotism on the minds of plenipotentiaries. 

Every prudent and responsible politician will be glad té 
interpose an additional impediment in of 
gratuitous interference. If the Conference meets, the Goverti- 
ment will be unable to give any information to Parliament 
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during the continuance of the deliberations; and should 
the enthusiasm of Lord Grey and Lord Suarressvry still 
find vent in questions and menaces, Lord Russe.u will not 
be at liberty to bluster in turn about the naval strength 
of England. There will also be time for extreme excitement 
to subside to a calmer level. There never was a quarrel on 
the Continent about which the English nation in general 
was less informed. Down to the eve of the rupture, the 
community had learned from its habitual instructors that 
the Germans were wantonly picking a quarrel with a weak 
and unoffending State for the sole purpose of gratifying 
a shameless cupidity. It was also stated that’ the Germans 
_ had no intention of carrying their menaces to completion, 
and it was even pretended that the Federal Execution 
would be an act of war. The events which have since taken 
place have corrected many misapprehensions, and a suspicion 
is arising that there may possibly have been two sides to the 
original controversy. During the debates of a Conference, 
the subject will by degrees be better understood, and results 
which are seen to be inevitable will be calmly considered. 


If the opposing parties consent to the Conference on incom- 
patible conditions, it must be assumed that some of them are 
prepared subsequently to relax their extreme pretensions. It 
is certain that Denmark will be required to restore the union 
between Holstein and Schleswig, and probably the Duchies 
will henceforth only be connected with the Danish Crown by 
a personal union. The neutral assessors, with one exception, 
incline to the side of the stronger party, and England, though 
friendly to Denmark, has every motive for terminating the 
war by the only available method. If the Danes under- 
stand their own interests, they will eventually assent to the 

tual separation of Holstein, and to the division of 
» chleswig. France and Russia will recommend the conces- 
sion, and England may be contented to insist on a nominal 
and ostensible conformity with her favourite and ill-starred 
treaty. The personal union of the Royal and Ducal Crowns 
would, in a certain sense, secure the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, and the English Ministers would enjoy the 
satisfaction of having superseded the legitimate heir of 
Holstein for supposed reasons of high European policy. 
It would be unreasonable to ask the Germans to return 
to the state of affairs which was ended by the encroach- 
ments of the Danish Government, and by the present 
war. As the stronger y, they will claim something 
for themselves, and it will not be easy to find a plausible 
reason for rejecting their demand. On the other hand, the 
great German Powers may perhaps find in the opinions of 
friendly Governments a counterpoise against the pressure of 
native agitation. If the designs of Austria and Prussia are 
correctly described by the thoroughgoing partisans of Den- 
mark, thers will certainly be little use in a Conference; but, 
as the invaders have every reason to deprecate a loss of 
time, the commencement of negotiations miay not improbably 
imply a sincere desire of peace. The desires of the 
German people are not a subject of mystery, but the real 
intentions of the belligerent Governments have never been 
fully disclosed. One at least of their objects has been already 
accomplished by the proof which they have given of their 
readiness and willingness to defend German interests by 
arms. 


If a Conference or any other diplomatic machinery effects a 
settlement of the Danish dispute, the escape from immediate 
embarrassment will not be the only motive for legitimate 
satisfaction. No better proof could be given that Europe is, 
after all, in a condition of stable equilibrium, than the dis- 
appointment of all the lugubrious forebodings with which the 
year was ushered in. It istrue that almost every Continental 
rams A is uneasy either with desire of aggression or with 
fear of attack; but, fortunately, there is a wide interval to be 
traversed between irritation and war, and the steady pressure 
of financial difficulties operates constantly, though not 
always successfully, in favour of peace. Public opinion in 
France by no means approves of the formidable risk which 
would be incurred by a wanton attempt to conquer the Rhine 

vinces of Germany. After an experiment which has lasted 

a short time, Austria and Prussia are beginning to 
find that military operations are expensive, even where they 
are almost certain to be successful. Sweden has thought it 
imprudent to aid a friendly nation, and Russia finds sufficient 
occupation in the domestic struggle with the Poles. There is 
one country which is not ashamed to confess a preference for 
peace, while it is at the same time withdrawn from the 
immediate vicinity of quarrelsome neighbours. It ill becomes 
English statesmen to cultivate or to affect exceptional sensi- 
tiveness whenever a foreign State has a grievance to complain 


of. The historical rules which have determined the national 
policy were founded on permanent interests and relations. A 
rupture with Germany for the benefit of France and Russia 
would be an act of childish levity. 


MR. STANSFELD. 


HE material of the present Ministry excites in the 
beholder something of the interest and admiration which 
is produced in the mind by the contemplation of some 
remnant of Cyclopean architecture that has endured from 
primeval times. It has no particular beauty, and no great 
suitability for the purpose to which it is applied. But it is 
impossible to think of the difficulties with which the builder 
had to contend, and which he overcame, without heartfelt 
wonder. To have so adjusted rough angular blocks of stone, not 
fitting into each other, without cement or mortar of any kind, 
as to form a stable and lasting edifice, must have required 
almost superhuman ingenuity. And that isthe impression pro- 
duced on a bystander who contemplates the task which Lord 
Paterson has achieved in composing his present Ministry into 
a structure that has endured so long. Men more opposed in 
character, more antipathetic in sentiment, than some of those 
whom he selected for colleagues it would have been difficult 
to find. And there were no external circumstances to cement 
them together. There was no principle they held in common, 
no danger they equally feared, no political object they com- 
bined to pursue. Nothing but the dexterity of a cunning 
architect could have fitted them so ingeniously together. 


But occasionally the cleverest architect in this style will be 
puzzled by some stone of a shape so rugged and angles so 
abnormal that it will fit in nowhere, and only perils the edifice 
of which it is made to form a part. If current rumour may be 
trusted, this is much the position which is at this moment 
filled by Mr. Sransrep in the eyes of his disquieted leaders. 
A Ministry representing the Liberal party as it now is, is 
necessarily constructed upon peculiar principles. The natural 
leadership of course belongs, by Divine right, to the 
Whigs. It is necessary that they should form a 
decided majority in the Cabinet, and that the more 
important offices should be in their hands. But though 
strong in statesmen, or at least in veteran _politi- 
cians, this historic party is lamentably weak in followers. 
Those numbers which, mean and prosaic as the consi- 
deration may be, are necessary to give practical effect to 
the most adroit partisanship are unhappily not to be 
supplied by the Whig party itself. Like the American 
militia before the civil war, this gallant force consists 
mainly of Generals and Colonels. The consequence is 
that they are compelled to look around them for alliances 
by which this vulgar condition of victory may be sup- 
plied. The Radicals are prepared to furnish an adequate 
contingent, for a consideration. A concession or two in 
matters of principle would do, but, in these days of resting 
and being thankful, such concessions are a hard matter to fur- 
nish. Yet this difficulty is easily overcome, for concessions in 
matters of place are more acceptable still. Accordingly 
the arrangement has been that while, in deference to their in- 
alienable rights, the official drawing-room is occupied by 
the Whigs, the official steward’s-room is generously aban- 
doned to the Radicals. In accordance with this understanding, 
one of the ablest members of the Radical party, Mr. 
STANSFELD, was selected for preferment, and the im- 
portant post of Junior Lord of the Admiralty was 
offered for his acceptance. Under such circumstances, he 
evidently finds inexpressible consolation in calling himself, 
“ however unworthy, yet a Minister of the Crown.” It might 
be imagined that this curious arrangement, by which Whig 
Peers and sons of Peers get the good places, and Radical 
talents get the bad ones, was eminently favourable to the 
former. In practice, however, this does not always turn 
out to be the case. Alliances with extreme politicians 
are necessarily hazardous proceedings. When you take 
a young Whig into your ranks, there are certain im- 
portant points of which you may be secure. You may be 
certain that he will have scrupulously observed every 
conventional decorum. He will never have displayed any 
enthusiasm for any cause except at the moment when every 
one else was mad about it too. He will never have acquired 
equivocal friendships by connexion with those doubtful 
enterprises that are ranged under the categories of treason or 
patriotism according to their success. But all this safe 
sobriety is lost directly you venture into a political tempera- 
ture more elevated than prevails in the tepid climate of 
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the great Whig houses. No doubt, when the Ministers offered of the main Confederate army in Southern Tennessee and 
a junior lordship of the Admiralty to Mr. Stansretp, th Georgia. At the same time, General Tomas advanced with 
thought they were buying the democracy very cheap. It a considerable army from Chattanooga, in the direction of 
never seems to have occurred to them that they were taking Atlanta, and it was announced that the. Confederates were 
Mazzini “ with all his engagements” into the bargain. entrenching themselves at Rocky Hill, and that a battle was 


For a Government that was already on cold terms with | mediately expected. A day or two later, it was reported 


: : that General Tuomas had found the enemy in unexpected 

the Emperor of the Frencn, the discoveries of the Procureur- | y, 
Iurérrat, and the remarks which they have provoked in | Tee, and that he had already retreated. ‘The cavalry from 
Memphis was beaten in several combats and driven back 


self they d to | without effecting a junction, and General Suerman is supposed 


singular want of judgment displayed in his replies. There 
seems to have been nothing in his actual conduct that any 
reasonable man would have considered as evidence of 
more than deplorable indiscretion. He was on terms 
of intimate frendship with an exile, who of course was 
ane for the restoration of the cause in which he 
8 He naturally aided him to the best of his 
power in those plans. The only power which a foreign 
lice can exercise over a refugee who hag found an asylum 
ere is by tampering with the letters addressed to him through 
the Post-offices over which they have power. Nothing, there- 
fore, was more intelligible than that Mazzin1 should have his 
letters sent to a false address; and his English friends would 
naturally be willing to allow him to make use of their houses for 
that purpose. So long as the correspondence was confined to poli- 
tical plotting, there wasnothing in the proceedings either of Maz- 
zini or of his English ally that was open toreproach. Nothing 
criminal could be imputed to Mr. SransreLp unless it was 
shown that, while he gave this permission, he knew that his 
friend was concerned in organizing a murder plot. His 
troubles have been entirely owing to the singular want of 
judgment he displayed in his earlier answers. At first the 
House was very much disinclined to enter upon the subject. 
Investigations into the private lives of public men are not 
much to the taste of an assembly not a few of whose 
members inhabit houses of the frailest glass. The prin- 
ciple of taking a man to task for the friends with whom he 
might choose to live was felt to be one that might be carried 
very far. If Mr. Sransrerp had availed himself of this 
feeling, and had met his questioner with simple and straight- 
forward answers, he would have heard little more of the 
matter. That he had been guilty of grave imprudence in 
continuing, after he had taken office, to allow Mazzini to 
have letters sent under a feigned name to his house, was 
acknowledged on Thursday by his friends and in effect by 
himself. Had he admitted frankly on the first night 
all that he admitted on Thursday, and added a few 
expressions of regret, nothing more would probably 
have been heard upon the matter. But he committed 
an error, very nearly fatal to the Administration to which 
he belongs, in betaking himself to rhetorical flourishes 
instead of straightforward answers. People always believe 
there is something wrong in the case of a defendant 
who runs off into vague declamation. The panegyric 
upon Mazzixi was still more unfortunate. The docu- 
ments cited by Mr. Hennessy and Sir Henry Srracey show 
that at least there have been times in his life when 
Mazzint believed in the lawfulness of tyrannicide. It was 
very difficult to persuade the House of Commons that 
Mr. STANSFELD was not cognizant of these writings; 
and yet, unless he was wholly ignorant of this tendency of 
Mazzini's mind, it was inexcusable in him to have become a 
blind participator in schemes of whose character he was 
ignorant. But these writings would never have been dragged 
into the light if Mr. SransreLp had not provoked a scrutiny 
by his injudicious panegyric. The result was that Mr. 
Branp’s nerves were rudely shaken; and the apparent 
stability of the Government in the eyes of foreign countries 
has been formidably weakened. 


AMERICA. 


HE Federal campaign has commenced with a series of 
petty failures which would not be considered encouraging 

by a less sanguine community. The old-fashioned policy of 
converging from various points on a common centre seems still 
to be favoured by the Presipenr and his advisers. When 
General Suerman marched from Vicksburg, h€ was applauded 
by anticipation as having accomplished, or as meditating, one 
the boldest exploits of the war. A force of cavalry from 
Memphis was to join him on his march, and the combined 
forces were either to attack Mobile, in combination with 
Admiral Farracut’s squadron, or to operate on the left wing 


| to have commenced his retreat to Vicksburg. In Virginia, 
| the army of the Potomac for the twentieth time moved in 
the direction of Richmond, for the purpose, as it afterwards 
appeared, of covering a cavalry expedition under General 
Kivpatricx. The column may probably have done some 
damage to railroads and to other property, and eventually 
it has caused considerable surprise by arriving within General 
But er’s lines in the peninsula of Virginia. The reported loss 
of three colonels and a hundred and twenty men presents a 
suspicious disproportion. General Kitpatrick has probab 
escaped with some difficulty from a superior enemy, and until 
he can rejoin the head-quarters on the Rappahannock, General 
Meapr’s operations will be crippled by the absence of a consider- 
able portion of his cavalry force. 

No tidings have arrived from Texas, but a gratuitous disaster 
in Florida appears to have provoked even Mr. Lixcoxn’s docile 
Senate to remonstrance. eral Grtwor:, finding his troops 
useless in the neighbourhood of Charleston, despatched General 
Seymour, by the express order of the Presmpent, to take mili- 
tary possession of Florida with 5,000 men. The expedition 
fell, as it is said, into an ambuscade; or, in simpler language, 
it advanced without procuring intelligence or taking pro, ar 
precautions, until it met with a Confederate army by whic 
was utterly defeated. The remnant of the force made wot 
its retreat to the coast, and the attempt will for the ‘present 
probably not be repeated. Florida lies so entirely outside the 
field of military — that Mr. Lixcoiy’s enterprise is 
generally attributed to political motives. The scanty popula- 
tion of the State offers unusual facilities for the application 
of the new system of reconstruction for the purposes of the 
Presidential election. If General Seymour could have main- 
tained himself for a short time in the interior of Florida, he 
might probably have collected a number of adherents equal 
f° one-tenth of the population. It would have been easy to 

old a Convention, to dictate a Constitution, and to secure the 
nomination of Presidential electors. It is only surprising 
that the Confederates could spare a sufficient force to bafile 
the ingenious experiment. e defeated army, even. if 
it remains on the borders of the State, will have 
the courage to enact the political farce which was pre~ 
pared as the result of its expected victory. A thousand or 
two of lives and a million or two of dollars are sacrificed in 
an idle and absurd episode of the war, without affecting 
American equanimity. The disappointment which has for 
the present attended the operations in the West will perhaps 
be more seriously felt. General JouNstone appears to have 
avoided the error of weakening his force to meet the various 
attacks which were to distract his attention. The 
stores which were provided for the Federal advance from 
Chattanooga and from the Mississippi must be replaced before 
offensive movements are resumed. General Lze is, in the 
absence of the Federal cavalry, safe from immediate molestation ; 
and General LonastreetT, of whom nothing has been recently 
heard, has time to mature his measures for the capture of 
Knoxville, or for the recovery of the important post of Cum- 
berland Gap. As General Grant is to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General, which has been created or revived in his 
favour, it may be presumed that he will either be Commander- 
in-Chief of the armies in the field, or supersede General 
Hauieck in the War Office of Washington. The strange 
report that Mr. Jerrerson Davis has appointed General Brace 
to the chief command of the Confederate armies in the West 
is probably erroneous. It may be doubted whether either of 
the belligerents would profit by the concentration of all mili- 
tary power in a single hand. The distance between the 
Mississippi and the Potomac renders a combination of move- 
ments almost impracticable unless a perfect master of the 
art of war directed all the simultaneous campaigns. Na- 
POLEON alone, of ancient or modern generals, has dealt with 
equally complicated problems, and military critics have often 
thought that his orders to his armies at a distance were more 
often mischievous than useful. 

If Florida cannot decently be reunited to the North imme- 


diately after a Federal defeat, Republican patriotism is already 
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gratified by the conformity of Louisiana. A number of 
persons who* may or may not be residents in the State, 
ostensibly forming one-tenth of the population, have, under 
the auspices of General Banks, returned Union candidates to a 
Convention. The Assembly will immediately proceed to establish 
a Constitution which has already been prepared by the General 
in command, and Senators, Representatives, and Presidential 
electors will be gravely appointed in the name of the imagi- 
nary Republic. If the legitimate occupants of similar offices 
think fit to welcome their nominee colleagues, the PResiDENT 
can scarcely be blamed for securing his re-election by so 
simple a process. The real citizens of Louisiana, though they 
may perhaps consider themselves insulted, are not seriously 
injured by the degradation of a hostile Congress, or by the 
irregular appointment of an alien President. Tennessee and 
Arkansas will be manipulated for the same purpose with equal 
facility, and Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland, which are 
in fact parts of the Union, have already submitted to 
an arbitrary test which ought to render the elections invalid. 
In times of war and revolution, liberty is almost always exposed 
to temporary danger, and experience alone can show whether 
the love of freedom is sufficiently elastic to resume its supre- 
macy in better times. To English observers, the Northern 
Americans appear to have been unnecessarily hasty in sacri- 
ficing their constitutional safeguards. There could be no 
necessity for repealing the habeas corpus in States where 
the population is unanimously loyal, nor have the public 
interests been promoted by the unlimited authority which 
is assumed at Norfolk, at New Orleans, or on the coast 
of South Carolina, by the commanding generals. On 
the other hand, it might be contended that the curious 
mimicry of legal forms in Louisiana displays a certain respect 
for the theories which are for the time disregarded in 
The address of the Confederate Congress to the people is 
by no means wanting in eloquence or spirit. Northern 
critics waste their time when they dispute the state- 
ments that secession was justifiable, and that the Govern- 
ment of Washington is responsible for the revolution and 
the war. If the Confederate representatives were to ad- 
dress their constituents at all, they could scarcely fail 
to assume the truth of the propositions which alone can 
justify their desperate struggle. It is not worth the while 
of any party to recommence an exhausted controversy, 
and State papers, especially when they are intended for 
popular circulation, are necessarily composed by advocates 
of a particular doctrine. The Confederates want to prove, 
not that they are absolutely in the right, but that they 
are defending a cause which is sufficiently tenable to 
account for their practical policy. A national war, 
involving rie mr mn sacrifices, which have been freely 
borne, is the best proof that there is utter incom- 
patibility between the claims of the North and the de- 
mands of the South. No judicious foreigner has founded 
his opinion on nice questions of constitutional law, when it 
was evident that a large section of the American people had 
determined to break off from the Union. The Congress of 
Richmond merely adopts a conventional form when it justifies 
the establishment of a separate Confederation ; and the purpose 
of its manifesto is not to produce conviction, but to announce a 
determination to persevere in the war. The invectives against 
the Federal methods of conducting the war are probably in 
some cases exaggerated. The North boasts, not without truth, 
that it has exhibited no vindictive feeling in the districts where 
its authority has been re-established. It is in the seizure and 
destruction of in hostile territory that American 
recklessness has been chiefly exhibited. Public opinion in 
the North has approved of every act of violence which the 
different Generals have committed in the course of their 
campaigns. The bombardment and conflagration of towns 
and the spoliation of the country which has been 
the scene of operations has been uniformly applauded. 
The use of Greek fire at Charleston has been expressly de- 
fended on the ground of its gratifying the desire of vengeance, 
although it has been comparatively useless for military 
purposes. As a nation, however, the North Americans 
are rather careless than cruel, and they are surprised at the 
resentment which is provoked by their own excesses. The 
Confederate Congress naturally wishes to remind the South 
of every hostile act which can confirm the general deter- 
mination to resist to the last. As far as words can be trusted, 
it would seem that the reports of a growing disposition to 


THE COLD SHADE. 


HOSE who love America and Americans are fond of 
talking of the blight which the cold shade of English 
aristocracy casts on humble genius and unfavoured merit. To 
a certain extent they are right. Aristocratic government, 
like everything else on earth, has its imperfections. The 
army, for example, is a weary profession to an unfriended 
poor hero. There is no marshal’s baton in the knapsack of 
the English recruit. A few complications of braid, a few 
pieces of base metal dangling on his coat, and the privilege of 
a commission entitling him to mix with officers on the terms 
on which a gardener, if suddenly inheriting a fortune, would 
mix with his late master’s family, are the brightest rewards of 
the bravery and skill of the English private soldier. The 
English official, also, even in the lowliest ranks, copies his 
noble superiors, and exhibits a stony incivility which is 
without parallel elsewhere. The traveller who has gone from 
one end of Europe tp the other first experiences, on returning 
to his native English shores, what true incivility is. The 
greatest services that a man starting from an undistinguished 
origin can render to the State never acquire for him more than a 
very doubtful recognition from the governing classes of his 
native country. He is always an outsider to them—a prized and 
respected outsider, but still an outsider—like the horse that 
has won them a race, or the pig that lies down for their glory 
more helplessly than any pig of their neighbours. There is much 
for a good-humoured philosophy to endure in an aristocratic 
Government by sheer force of reasoning and calculation of the 
greatest available happiness. But then the special merits of 
this Government ought to be acknowledged. There are other 
things which wither under the cold shade besides genius and 
worth. Mere screaming virulence, for example, the headlong 
reckless vituperation of men and things, is simply set at nought 
by the calm sense of an assembly where the aristocracy has 
such great influence as in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Roesvck, for i:.stance, would be thought in America a really 
great man. He abuses, he throws dirt, he screeches. He 
talks of the United States as a wild Yankee talks of England. 
He denounces the Government of Washington as base and 
bloody. Nobody pays him any attention. He is treated as a cu- 
riosity, but asnomore. This indiscriminate abuse, this whole- 
sale invective, is generally treated as mere rubbish. It isa weed 


"| on which the cold shade of aristocratic moderation and decency 


falls, and which immediately withers away. It is felt that any 
one could do mere screaming. Even the Porr’s soldiers can crow 
like cocks when they wish to insult the French legionaries 
to whom they owe their most precarious existence. Novelists 
have always confidently represented the most imbecile of their 
heroes, when elected as members of Parliament, as being able 
at a pinch to bray and quack in a most superior style. Mr. 
Roersuck, therefore, produces no impression when he squeals his 
loudest. We are not going to war because Snue plays the lion. 
We do not even wish to return railing for railing against a 
great nation which we leave to mind its own affairs, and for 
whose numerous difficulties we feel pity, and for whose reso- 
lution we feel admiration even while we think it wrong, and 
cannot see how it can fail to be ruined morally by the very 
success for which it is striving so hard, 


Mr. Bricur affords a still more conspicuous instance of a 
man reduced to comparative insignifiance by the ccld shade 
of that upas tree of education and calm reflection for which an 
aristocratic Government gives room. He is nearly as fanatical 
for the North as Mr. Rorsuck is against it. And it cannot 
be denied that the redhot supporters of the North in this 
country are furious far beyond what could have been ex- 
pected. They are as bloodthirsty as if the Southerners had 
done them a private injury and they were Corsicans engaged 
in a vendetta. They talk quietly of hunting down, slaying, 
quartering, plundering, and robbing these poor wretches, just 
as if they themselves had been laughed at by a pretty girl at 
New Orleans. They so interest themselves in the American 
war that they seem as if they were relegated to the na- 
tural state from which a sham civilization has been supposed 
to rescue them, and appear to be always thirsting to 
drink the blood of the last Southerner out of the skull of the 
last but one. And yet these persons are good creatures in 
private life, loving husbands, tender fathers, faithful friends, 
excellent masters. But they have no political ballast. T 
are swung to an fro by the waves of the passion to whi 
they commit themselves. They are as bigoted and one-sided 
as the leading journals in America, or the orators who lead 
the present majority in Congress. ‘They have no notion but 
of saying what comes uppermost, and of saying it again more 
lonely if any one denies it. Mr. Bricut is never tired of 
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as a possible recruit for the Federal armies do not care to put 
before him the other side of the account. Mr. Bricut always 
portrays the Federal cause, not only as inherently holy, but as 
substantially successful. From this he never wavers, and he 
supports his views with an eloquence and an ability which fix 
the attention of the House. And yet he persuades nobody. 
At the end of his speeches, as at the beginning, people are per- 
suaded that his account of the matter is not the best or most 
impartial that could be given, and they long for simpler and 
sounder views. ‘They cannot bear to be talked to as if they 
were an American audience listening to the Abolitionist rant- 
ings of a professional agitator. And this is their temper 
because their calmness and good sense are stimulated and 
carried to maturity by institutions which prevent any great 
ascendancy of a popular orator, and which afford all those 
who care to think ample space and time for reflection. On 
Monday last Mr. Rorsuck and Mr. Bricut shouted and de- 
claimed against each other. With Mr. Rorsucx the Federals 
were all that is bad; with Mr. Bricur they were all that is 
good. But neither of these tangled weeds of raw criticism 
was suffered to grow up where it pleased. The cold shade 
chilled the ground wherever it was better that no such seed 
should shoot forth. The reserve, the quietude, the good sense of 
English society triumphed, and Mr. KineLake was able to say, 
with unquestionable truth, that there was no class in the 
House which had found its views fuithfully represented by 
Mr. 

It is also the merit of the cold shade that any amount of hot 
things may be said under its protection, provided that good care 
is taken that they mean nothing and are known to mean nothing. 
In America there is vituperation of England quite as gross 
as the vituperation of America to which Mr. Roxsuck gave 
utterance. He was quite right there; and even after he had 
said that no Government could be more corrupt than that of 
Washington, and that the whole policy of the Federals was 
base, cruel, and bloody, he had no reason to fear contra- 
diction when he also stated that quite as bad things had 
been said of England in Congress. But in Congress only 
one side is allowed to be heard. No one may say there 
that England tries honestly to be neutral, that she has much 
tenderness for the sorrows of a kindred race, that she re- 
cognises the nobler qualities of the North no less than of 
the South. The English House of Commons is perhaps 
the only representative assembly in the world where a 
member can feel respectable and comfortable when he is 
in a minority of one. Nor is it only those at a dis- 
tance whom, under the cold shade of aristocratical 
Government it is safe to attack. An American who ventured 
to speak in Congress of a member of the Cabinet as Mr. 
Rorsuck spoke of Lord Russext, must be prepared to bid a 
long farewell to his friends and to retire into the compulsory 
sation of a prison. Any attack on a Minister, however 
coarse, so long as it is not directed against his private cha- 
racter, is and safe in England. r. Roebuck 
gave it as the result of his long and anxious exploration of 
the bulky despatches on Foreign Affairs lately published, that 
Lord Rvssetx is in the habit of screeching like a cockatoo. 
No one objected to this strange statement except Lord 
Patmerston, who mildly observed that it was in vain to single 
out a we pg member of a Cabinet, and that if Lord Russet. 
sereeched like a cockatoo, all the members of the Cabinet, and 
especially he himself as Premier, must be held to have screeched 
like cockatoos also. Mr. Roesuck was quite at liberty to say 
what he pleased, and those who had read the Schleswig- 
Holstein despatches could only wonder that any one could 
describe them as the characteristic of the Foreign Secretary's 
manner. When, for example, the English Minister at Wur- 
temberg reported that the Sovereign of that State, like many 
of his serene brethren, excused himself on the ground 
that he had no choice but to face revolution or to obey the 
dictation of his subjects, Lord Russet, far from screeching 
like.a cockatoo, piped like the oldest and quietest of bullfinches, 
and merely observed that the best way to avert revolution 
was to be very firm and very dignified. But Mr. Roresuck 
was determined to feel what he called “dire humiliation,” 
and to express it. The House, influenced by the cold shade, 
quietly let him express it; laughed a little, cheered a little, 
and then set itself to real business, and applied its faculties to 
deciding whether the pay of dockyard labourers could be 
properly increased or not. 


SIR GEORGE GREY’S DUTY TO SOCIETY. 


MEMBER for Lambeth has for once stumbled into 

common sense, and the resolution to be moved after 
Easter by Mr. Dovtton, “that the advice tendered to the 
“Crown in reference to the remission of capital punish- 
“ ment should be based on a solemn inquiry, rather than upon 
“ individual responsibility,” only expresses an opinion to which 
every day’s experience adds very painful force. It is not 
unlikely that Mr. Dovtton takes up the subject from a 
somewhat narrow point of view, and the grievance to Lambeth 
and its member perhaps goes no further than that what was not 
yielded to the tumultuous public opinion of the New Cut has 
been granted to the importunity of Birmingham. That aman 
may murder his paramour in Lambeth and get the halter 
for yielding to the temptation of revenging himself on an 
abandoned woman, and that a man may murder an adulterous 
wife at Birmingham and only get penal servitude for yielding 
to precisely the same temptation, leads to two inferences—the 
one ial and the other general. First, that it is safer to 
commit murder in Warwickshire than in Surrey; and next, 
that, in the eyes of Sir Grorce Grey, a wife’s life is 
less precious than that of a concubine. Lambeth, which 
seems to have a strong interest in saving murderers’ 
lives, may complain of a personal slight, but then the 
Home SecRETARY may rejoice in the applause of pros- 
titutes, in whose interest he retains a safeguard which he 
relaxes in the case of the married lady. But the parallel 
or the distinction between the cases of the convicted mur- 
derers Wricnut and Hatt is not of so much importance as 
their common nature. That is to say, they both agree in 
reminding us that the power of awarding life or death, apart 
from the jury’s verdict and the judge’s sentence, is lodged in 
an official who may be a Sir Grorce Grey. There are two 
considerations to which the remission of the sentence passed on 
Hatt gives rise. The first is, whether the case was one in 
which it was the duty of a Home Secretary to advise the com- 
mutation of the capital punishment; and the other relates to 
the particular way in which, and the remarkable reason for 
which, this murderer has been reprieved. It is better not to 
mix them up. 

Hat murdered his wife, we are told, under such circum- 
stances of provocation—he bore such an excellent character 
and she bore such an infamous character, he was so good and 
she was so bad—that he ought not to be hung for putting her 
outof the way. The argument provesa little too much. 
if the jury were not bound, as the reasons urged by the me- 
morialists might almost suggest, to have repeated the famous 
verdict, “ Served her right ”—for this is substantially what the 
plea comes to—we must say that penal servitude for life is a 
hard doom for so very mild a wife-slayer as Hat is represented 
tobe. Penal servitude, it will be remembered, is, as Sir GrorGE 
Grey recently declared, carried out with no non-natural sense 
attached to the term. It is what it professes to be in the case 
of convicts who have been sentenced to death. If they are really 
in earnest in their recent petition to the Home Office, the 
50,000 memorialists of Birmingham must go further, and 
importune the Home Secretary to award either a pardon or 
the punishment of manslaughter to Hatt. If he did not 
deserve death, neither does he deserve a life-long punishment. 
But in this case, as in Towntey’s, it is undeniable that the 
real thing aimed at is the abolition of the gallows, not the 
exact apportionment of punishment to criminality. We have 
no hesitation in saying that, if Hatt does not merit the last 
and gravest of the law, he ought to be let off with a 
comparatively light doom. If his crime was not murder, it 
was a venial manslaughter. The argument urged by the me- 
morialists turns upon a single fact—namely, that Hatt’s wife, 
more than once in the week after marriage, committed adultery 
with one Martin Tore. There was, as we understand, no 
direct evidence to this extent produced on the trial; but 
there can be no doubt of the fact. Was this sufficient pro- 
vocation? The only state of mind recognised by the law of 
England as reducing wilful homicide from sont Os to man- 
slaughter is the ungovernable frenzy and indignation caused 
by some sudden irresistible provocation. If a husband 
kills the wife or the adulterer in the very commission of 
the sin, he is not legally a murderer. But in Haxt’s case, 
however wicked, scandalous, and irritating the wife’s conduct 
was, Hatt knew of it, and knew of it for a whole month, 
and was ready to condone it. We cannot, perhaps, enter 
into or understand this sort of feeling; but chastity in low 
life is by no means esteemed as it is among educated and refined 
people. Hatt was married on Christmas Day; and on that 
very day the wife declined her husband's company. It is stated 
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painting America as a Paradise to which the depressed Irish- | : 

man is foolish beyond belief if he does not go. Perhaps this ee 

may be in some degree true, and it would be the extreme of 

folly to pretend that the Irishman loses much by crossing the 

Atlantic. But those who view him with delight and affection | 
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in affidavits that on the next she visited Tore. During 
the following week she cohabited with her husband; but on 
Sunday the 3rd of January she returned to her parents’ house, 
and “ during that week committed adultery with Toyz more 
“than once.” On the 16th of February Hatt murdered his 
wife; but during the interval—a period of nearly six weeks— 
he knew of her infidelity, yet repeatedly, and once before 
the magistrate, urged her return, and promised that she 
should have a comfortable home. No doubt he was very 
unhappy. He complained of his hard lot to his master; it 
was the subject of unmanly jokes and taunts among his 
fellow-workmen. But all along he was perfectly aware of his 
wife's infidelity, and his language was the same. He loved 
her, and there was a home waiting for her. At the interview 
which immediately preceded the murder he tried to persuade 
her to return home. Whatever, therefore, was the amount of 
the wife's sin, it was considered by Haut not as a provocation 
to take her life, but as a matter which, in his opinion, was 
quite compatible with their passing a comfortable life. The 
adultery was condoned, if ever adultery was condoned. And if 
ever there was malice and long deliberation, it is to be found in 
this case. Matters were on the 16th of February precisely as 
they had been, and precisely as they were known to Hai to 
have been, on the 3rd, or, at all events, on the 1oth of 
January. What provoked Hatt to become a murderer was 
the jeers of his companions, and the fact that his wife not 
only preferred another man, but boasted of her preference. 
It was not that he cared so much for the adultery as 
that she was another's. Like Towner, he was resolved that 
she should be his or die. He bought the pistols on the day 
of the murder, loaded them, took them in his pocket, invited 
his wife to a solitary place in the evening, and shot her 
dead. This, then, is the provocation which, according 
to the people of Birmingham, takes Ha.’s crime out of 
the category of murder, and, according to the Times, con- 
stitutes a case than which none can be imagined more 
fitting for the exercise of the Royal mercy. ‘The legal 
advisers of Hatt showed their knowledge of the law when 
they admitted that there was no such provocation as would 
bring the crime down to manslaughter. And, on appeal to 
the Home Office, Sir Georce Grey with unanswerable force 
observed :—“ Whatever distress of mind the prisoner may 
“ have suffered from his wife's misconduct, there can be no 
“doubt from the evidence that the murder was deliberate 
“and premeditated, The act was not committed in any fit 
“ of excitement immediate] uent on his wife’s deser- 
“tion or the discovery of her infidelity. A considerable 
“ interval had elapsed since she left him. Nothing a to 
“ exasperate him. No reasonable doubt can be entertained 
“that he bought the pistols with the intention of taking 
“ away his wife's life, and that he took them with him from 
“ her mother’s house in order to carry this intention into effect. 
“ Sir Geonce Grey feels that it would be of most dangerous 
“ consequences to society if such provocation as the prisoner 
“ received was held sufficient to exempt a man from the 
“ penalty attached by law to deliberate and premeditated 
“ murder,” and therefore “ it would be inconsistent with his 
“ duty to recommend a commutation of the sentence.” 

But the thing which is “inconsistent with Sir Guorce 
“ Grey's duty,” the thing which is “of most erous Con- 
“ sequences to society,” Sir Georce Grey has done. Not for 
the first time, we admit. Wemo repente fuit turpissimus. A 
tolerably consistent course of inconsistency has at last landed 
Sir Georce Grey in what, on his own admission, he avows to 
be inconsistent with his and very dangerous to suciety. 
And, to make the matter, i ible, still worse, Sir Grorce 
Guey admits that he knows very well What-he is doing and 
the character of the act he is ing. In deference to 
the importunities of all sorts of Birmingham notables—lawyers, 
doctors, justices of the peace, and clergymen—he reprieves the 
murderer Hatt and remits the capital punishment, though 
“ he has no reason to alter the opinion ” so well expressed in 
the letter from which we have quoted. On the 13th of March 
the Home Secretary does the very thing which on the 11th of 
March he said would be inconsistent with his duty, and of 
which, on the 13th of March, he thinks just what he thought 
before. It is the Jessi M‘Lacuian case over again, but 
with a difference. Sir Gronge Garey i ves a8 he goes on. 
ln the Scotch case he did, in fact, what he does now—that is, 


he yielded to pressure and clamgur. Only in the Scotch case 
he affected the form of an investigation, and had at least the 
decency to defer to what was said to be additional illumination. 
In the Hatt case it is not even pretended that there is any 
additional evidence, Everything that could be urged for the 


prisoner was urged in the first instance. All the facts were 
before Sir Georce Grey, and had been carefully weighed at the 
Home Office. The Judge's notes, the jury’s recommendation 
to mercy, the memorial of the professional gentlemen, even 
an article in the Times of the 1oth, all were distinctly before 
Sir Georce Grey when, on the 11th, he declined to interfere. 
It is simply in consequence of the noisy importanity of the 
crowd that the Home Secretary does what he openly admits to 
be wrong, and candidly owns to be an abuse of the Royal pre- 
rogative. In the M‘Lacuian case Sir Georce Grey betrayed 
cowardice, and was bullied by the Glasgow Baillics, but 
did not own to it. Now he announces that the Home Secre- 
TARY’s business is only to find out what people like, and, right 
or wrong, to do it. ‘This new mode of administering criminal 
law may in one way be a public benefit. It will save money. 
Judges of assize, javelin men, scarlet robes, black caps, trial 
by jury, arraignment, verdict, and the rest of it, may be dis- 
pensed with. The whole thing is not only a mockery, but an 
expensive mockery. ‘Trial by affidavit and sentence upon 
public memorial are much cheaper. The only thing now 
wanted to set the Code Grey up is to give it just a little con- 
stitutional guarantee. A short Bill might be passed re- 
quiring the use of universal suffrage in every murder case. 
As it is, we have what is called Public Opinion recognised 
in a very informal way. Some machinery ought to be tried 
for giving due effect to what the school-boy quotation calls 
the civium ardor prava jubentium ; or at any rate, if things are 
to continue as they are, Sir Georce Grey for the future will, 
we trust, be a little less candid in avowing the way in which 
he construes the Privy Councillor’s oath about tendering advice 
to his Sovereign. Henceforth let him do what foolish or what 
wrong things he pleases, only let him give no reasons for them. 
He may perhaps, because he cannot help it, once more say a 
wise thing on Friday and do the reverse on Sunday. Only 
let him give no reason for his change, not of mind and con- 
viction, but of action. Let it be supposed that it is the bile 
or the gout that makes him inconsistent. When next he 
performs an official action fraught with “ consequences most 
“ dangerous to society,” let him do it, and say nothing about 
it. For we can assure the Home Secretary that society will 
get alarmed at seeing the power of life and death lodged in 
official hands which are so very careless of its interests, and 
so audacious in acting in undisguised contempt of them. A 
Home Secretary openly doing things most dangerous to 
society is no joke. 


WORK IN THE DOCKYARDS. 


it is always a great step towards overcoming a difficulty to 
learn to look it fairly in the face; and this, if we mistake 
not, is the real merit of the reforms which Mr. Stansreip has 
initiated in Dockyard management. Whether it be or be not 
true that ships built in Her Masesry’s Dockyards cost, as Mr. 
Linpsax insists that they do, 200 per cent. more than those built 
in private yards, it is a great point gained to have the details 
of expenditure traced, so that any one conversant with the 
business of ship-building may be able to point out where and 
why the legitimate cost is exceeded. From the time when 
Lord Crarence Pacer announced his famous discovery that 
5,000,0001, of public money had been thrown into the sea 
the dockyard officials, down to the division of last Monday, 
no good whatever has been done by general denunciations of 
waste and extravagance. It has not been the fault of those 
who have criticized the Admiralty that, up to the present 
time, all the charges brought against the management of the 
dockyards have been of an extremely vague character,, The 
materials did not exist for specific accusations, and the real 
value of the broad comparisons between public and private 
work was in the strong case which was made for more 
definite information and more precise accounts, These are now 
supplied, and Mr. SransreLD, in the most unqualified manner, 
es himself for their accuracy, notwithstanding the doubts 
which seem to have been entertained by the very officers 
whose duty it was to compile them, Whether correct or not, 
however, they are the statements by which the Admiral 
must stand or fall ; and there must be ship-builders enough 
the country who will be able to point out in detail every one 
of the many shortcomings which are known and acknowledged 
to exist in the Dockyard administration. Mr. Linpsay, we 
think, was neither wise nor altogether fair in seeking to bring 
back the controversy to the indefinite issue over which the 
friends and the enemies of the Admiralty have wrangled in 
vain for years ; and infinitely more effect will be produced by 
such criticisms as those of Mr. Sxziy, who took the trouble to 
pick out from the new returns the cost of a particular article 
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and to compare it with what his own firm had been in the 
habit of paying. The result was, as might have been ex- 
pected, that, under this head of “ iron forging,” the Govern- 
ment paid 63,000/. for what a private firm purchased for 
33,000/., or little more than half. Ifthe whole of the accounts 
now furnished and promised are submitted to a careful and 
business-like examination of the same kind, it is not unlikel 

that Lord CLarence’s mythical 5,000,000/. of waste 
a definite and substantial existence, no longer dependent on 
the accident whether one or another party may be in posses- 
sion of the Ministerial benches. The ship-builders seem to 
be extremely indignant at the large proportion of work which’ 
is still done in the Royal Dockyards, and if, by a precise 
analysis of the voluminous accounts now furnished, they 
are able to show how much additional cost is incurred for 
the sake of maintaining the vast manufacturing establishments 
which the Admiralty manages with so little thrift, they will 
not only advance their own cause but will do an invaluable 
service to the country. ‘The ball is with them at present, and 
it remains to be seen what case they will make out of the 
ample information which is at length vouchsafed. That a 
comparison of the Admiralty accounts with the working 
expenses of a private firm will be most unfavourable to the 
public workshops in point of economy cannot be doubted, 
and, indeed, is scarcely denied; and the only question is how 


much it is worth while to sacrifice for the sake of maintaining | 
_more to secure economy in the public establishments than 


a check upon the estimates and the work of contracting firms, 
and utilizing the labour which must always be at hand to keep 
the fleet in a state of constant readiness and repair. 

There is, however, a special danger in the very com- 
pleteness of the labour charts and other returns which the 
Admiralty has at length produced. It has always been an 
axiom with gentlemen who are in the habit of passing through 
Basinghall Street, that, if their books are only kept in beau- 
tiful order, there is no irregularity or extravagance which 
may not be ind in with impunity. It is to be hoped that 
the Admiralty will not be allowed to appeal to the precision 
and apparent accuracy of their figures as an excuse for spend- 
ing twice as much as there is any reason to spend. If a 
ship worth 100,000/. costs the country 200,000. it is a poor 
satisfaction to know that every item of the larger sum is regu- 
larly entered and posted and audited on a beautiful system of 
accounts. The elaborate returns which are supplied are, after 
all, only means to an end. If the knowledge of the particular 
items in which the waste occurs is not made to lead to greater 
economy, we might just as well remain in the happy state of 
ignorance which has hitherto prevailed as to the cost of Dock- 
yard operations. Whether the true use will ever be made of 
the information which the Admiralty has at last been com- 
pelled to give will depend on the closeness with which the 
figures are analysed by those who are most capable of detecting 
the faults which they disclose, and most interested in making 
the truth intelligible to the world at large. 


At present, perhaps, the new system is still too incomplete 
to afford a perfect check ; but, in addition to the particulars of 
expenditure, it is promised that regular stock-takings of Dock- 
yard stores shall be made and published, and that estimates 
of projected work shall be placed side by side with the 
returns of actual expenditure, When this is done, it ought 
to be impossible for a single blunder to escape detection. 
The comparison of the stock accounts of successive years will 
show whether all the material that may have disappeared has 
been duly charged against the ships on which it was con- 
sumed, while the contrast (for contrast there is certain to be) 
between estimate and cost will show how far the officials of 
the Dochyard are from being masters of the business which is 
entrusted to them. One difficulty, indeed, will always 
remain, When it is found that the wages paid are ac- 
curately accounted for by the charge of so many ship-— 
wrights and labourers against each ship which may be, 
built or repaired, it will remain as uncertain as ever whether | 
the men have done a fair day's work for their daily pay, or | 


much smaller number of men working as men do work in | 


activity of a private yard and the otiose demeanour of Her 
Masesty’s artificers. He did more than admit the evil, for he 
suggested at least a partial remedy. For years it has been 
insisted by the great ship-building firms that it would be 
easy for the Government to act upon their plan of letting 
out definite sections of a ship upon contract to gangs of work- 
men, who would undertake to do the work for a specified sum. 
Until now, the Admiralty has steadily denied the possibility 
of such a reform; but it is at last admitted that it will be 
quite practicable for the Government to take a hint in this 
matter from the experience of commercial men, whose fortunes 
depend on the economy with which they work. There are, 
after all, but two ways of securing an equivalent of work for 
a given amount of wages. One is, to pay a fixed price for a 
given result, and to secure the goodness of the work by 
efficient inspection. The other is, to pay the men by time, 
and to ensure ic labour by ing the work or 
inspecting the men. When ships are being built for the 
Government by private contract, the inspector finds 
no difficulty in rejecting bad material or condemning bad 
work; but the contrary system, which has prevailed in the 
Dockyards, of applying the test to the quantity of work 
done, instead of to its quality, has never resulted in any- 
thing but failure. To inspect work is much easier than to 
inspect men; and the introduction, as far as practicable, of 
the contract system, under good supervision, will probably do 


any other part of Mr. Sransrexp’s reforms. Another 
equally important change will be found in the proposed 
plan of valuing work in the mass, rather than estimating 
it in detail ing to the complicated rate-books by which 
the task and job system has hitherto been regula This 
complicated machinery, it seems, is now to be abandoned alto- 
gether, and in place of it a new officer—the valuer and i 

of work—is to be appointed, whose special duty it 
will be to check the estimates of projected work and to test 
the economy of the operation when completed. To use Mr. 
SransreLp’s words, the valuer “is to ascertain the reasonable 
“ charge, and see that it is adhered to or know the reason why.” 
We quite agree with Mr. StaxsreLp’s confident expectation 
that, if this system is fairly conducted by competent officers, 
it will for the first time introduce “ the business and econo- 
“* mical element by the side of the scientific and constructive 
“ element.” 

The proposed reforms of these details of administration may, 
however, prove real or delusive according to the spirit in which 
they are carried out, and the scrutiny to which they are sub- 
jected; and while we give the Admiralty all credit for what 
they have promised, it is impossible to forget that the Board 
has always been great in promises, and that a system which 
may be introduced by the occupants of office may 
easily be rendered ineffectual by the indifference or hostility 
of those who may succeed them. A private firm which changed 
its managing partners every two or three years would be not 
unlikely to come to trouble; and while the constitution of the 
Admiralty remains what it is, it needs a very sanguine 
temper to look for t economy even from the best- 
devised arrangements. The value of the new regulations 
must be tested by the economic fruit which they may bear 
hereafter; and we hope that Mr. S1,NsFELD is not speaking 
without good ground when he declares his entire reliance on 
the zeal, the determination, and the incessant watchfulness 
which are henceforth to characterize the administration of the 
Dockyards. 


DEFEAT. 


lately, triumphs have been won 
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to the thoughts of their youth, secluded in remote districts, 
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with too indistinct notions of standing a sub- 
stan ot lunch when they call for spiritual guidance. 
thoroughly believe in everything in which they believe at all ; they 
trust for ever the le in whom they once confide; they read 
week after week tan sciginns paper which represents their party. 
Consequently, when a question is hes before them which comes 
home to them with force and fulness, like that — question 
lately raised on the necessity of correcting the judgment of the 
Privy Council as to the Eternity of Punishment by docking the 
income of a Professor, they feel that a great crisis has ar- 
rived, and that they are called on to go to the battle with the 
sword and the breastplate on them, and to fight for the truth and 
the Church. While lay members lately went down from London to 
Oxford pleased with the company they met, correcting the fatigue 
of travelling with tobacco, having no other care except that justice 
might be done to a very eminent and noble-hearted man, and 
principally anxious to get back as soon as possible to dinner and 
work, there came hundreds of clergy from remote country 
places, performing the journey in a state of fierce me 
prepared to vote boldly for the faith, stirred by the thought 
that this was the great battle of Armageddon, and that the 
Evil One would be overthrown with what, in the face of pro- 
phecy, might be termed comparative ease. There is not much to 
complain of or to criticize in all this. The clergy naturally and 
officially take the aoe view of things, and what is thought 
the religious view of things depends on the general education of 
the clergy and of the circles in which they live. To believe that 
to vote against paying a Professor who is suspected, but cannot be 
legally proved, to be gui rl of heterodoxy a fair price for his 
secular work, is to fight on the right side in the e of Arma- 
don, is a view which educated people in London may choose to 
call contemptible, but which is quite as good an opinion as could 
be expected to prevail on such a subject among the lower orders 
of any clergy in the world. Is it seriously supposed that a more 
rational opinion, according to the lay standard, would ant among 
the inferior clergy of France, or among the poor bewildered plough- 
men who are considered good enough for Scotch ministers? The 
English clergy, at its worst, is by far the best clergy in the world, 
most certainly the clergymen who rushed up to Oxford to vote 
left few wiser people in the villages from which they came. In most 
villages, the next best person to the clergyman, in point of that 
thing which in agricultural districtsrepresents mind, is the clergy- 
man’s wife. We may be sure that nine-tenths of the wives who 
turned out at daybreak to get an early breakfast ready for the 
travellers fully shared their husbands’ opinions, and believed, as 
firmly as the author or transcriber of the sermons they so well love 
to hear Sunday after Sunday from the Rectory sittings, that this 
‘was indeed the battle of Armageddon, and that it was a proud and 
a noblething to fight on the right side. We fear that there are very 
few wives of coun en who would not run needles and 
scissors into Professor Jowett, if only ‘a! could get at him and 
were sure they would not be found out. any one else in a re- 
mote village had any opinion at all on such a matter, so inscrutably 
distant from turnips and the diseases of cows, he or she would be 
almost certain to think as Parson and Mrs. Parson did. The clergy, 
therefore, came to Oxford with a double interest attaching to them, 
and a double claim on compassion. They + meng profound 
and sincere convictions, and they represented the great, boundless, 
immeasurable fund of English stupidity. 
We cannot, therefore, at all concur with those who were very 
with the majority on this great occasion of clerical battle. 
It is perfectly inte igible that the minority should resolve to make 
fresh efforts, and so to explain and agitate and convince, by argu- 
ment and ridicule, that the shafts of reasoning should be driven into 
the breasts of the country clergy, and that the decision should 
be reversed by men made wiser than before. It is also quite intel- 
ligible that the minority should say that such voters as carried the 
vote ought not to vote at all, that these actually engaged in the 
education of the University or residing in its precincts should 
i for themselves, and that the constitution under which 
Convocation is supreme should be — away. But it is scarcely 
intelligible that writers like some of those who have had the 
honour of ——— in big print in the Times should be very 
angry with the majority as individuals, should wish to denounce 
pen. Maen them, and long to have their names made known that 
they might be held up to the execration of all men. 
What would be the of knowing that the Reverend 
John Smith, Vicar of Muddington, in the Essex Marshes 
—to which desirable incumbency he was appointed in 1824— 
voted according to the faint cg reer and reminiscences which 
in such matters constitute his conscience? It would do no 
od to know it, and it would do him no harm tuat it should be 
own. He cannot mind that all his little world—his wife and 
daughters, and his clerk, and the farmer whom it is safe to make 
churchwarden—should know that he took a second-class ticket to 
the battle of Armageddon, was successful there, and came back next 
day with a slight cold. Even when he beyond his village, he 
will find no reason to be ashamed. Out of the half-dozen cle 
of his neighbourhood, who meet once a month for a good hom 
dinner oat a little exegetical talk, or to plan the rotation of par 
books from a eager Rec” | as are safe without being abso- 
lutely unreadable, he knows that he will find five friends at 
least who went with him or would have gone with him to 
Oxford. Nor does he stand in the slightest awe of the sixth, 
even supposing there is a black sheep among the six; ang he 
feels sure that, if charity did not restram him, he could 


quote a sh and very tolerabl; ite text or two 
country clergy are to vote, it seems idle to be angry with 
them. for voting as the country clergy are sure to vote. On the 
contrary, they are men who, even if we happen to di with 
them, would more naturally provoke very kindly feelings. They 
seem so boyish, so-simple, so impervious to anything like argu- 


ent, so surprisingly sure of their own opinions. They recall us 
rp opt y 


to the memory of rural England, with its kindnesses, and solid 
comfort, and humble ignorance. If they were not what they are, 
there would be a link missing in*English society, and Oxford 
would discuss and quarrel and legislate, not for the nation, but 
for a few eager controversialists. Education and theology might 
perhaps cease to have much to do with the mass if the clergy were 
all learned, and had theological opinions founded on something 
like argument. For then wisdom might come to the poor too 
much as it does in novels, tainted with airs of superiority, and 
prompted by a pertinacious philan . Whereas, as it is now, 
the lower clergy stand like buffers between the learned and the 
unlearned, and make the shock of instruction so gentle and gradual 
as scarcely to be pereeptible. 

On the other hand, the mistake of those who were, as they think, 
defeated by the judgment of the Privy Council, and who have 
endured their defeat so badly, is much more serious. They, too, 
wish to come to that last sad expedient of polemics, and to placard 
the names of their adversaries; but they wish to do so in a way 
far more annoying and far more unjust. That seven private 
persons having no authority, ecclesiastical or temporal, over those 
whom they address, should presume to frame a circular, and send 
it round, imploring all the clergy in the kingdom to sign it, would 
be a most fatal sign of the times were there not every reason to 
hope that the plan will be a simple failure. If any one with the 
slightest grain of sense and self-respect can be conceived to 
be wavering on such a point, let him only consider the con- 
stitution of the Church of England, and the grounds of the con- 
fidence with which the Church is regarded. The essential 
characteristic of the Church of England as opposed to all other 
Churches, its proudest title to fame and to is that 


it does not oppress individuals, and that its whole machinery is so {\_ 


contrived that it cannot oppress individuals. Every layman may 
belong to it without any profession of faith, without any. one 
inquiring into his belief or conduct. He is a member of the 
Church simply by choosing to be a member. The clergy have to 
— adherence to a dogmatic system, and it is hard to conceive 
ow a clergy that had no dogmatic system whatever could exist. 
But when once a clergyman gets a living he gets a freehold, and no 
one can turn him out except by a which ensures him the 
protection of the secular law. is respect for individuals, and the 
toleration of divergencies of practice and belief which is its neces- 
sary consequence, exactly suits the temper of Englishmen, who 
wish to have a private latitude, although they have no notion 
of publicly separating themselves from the institutions and 
observances their forefathers. There is no greater attrac- 
tion which the Church can offer to the lay Englishman of the upper 
classes than this consideration for individuals, this fundamental 
theory that private persons are to be left alone so long as they 
violate no law. But this is the very quality of the Church of 
which the framers of the new Declaration, in their childish 
impatience of a defeat, wish to get rid. They would so like 
to smite their own particular adversaries that they cut at the 
foundations of the Church which they profess to serve. When 
Englishmen survey other countries, they are struck with the strange 
tyranny which a few zealous, impertinent, overbearing persons can 
exercise. The Jesuits in France are not very numerous, or very 
learned, or very good; but they are resolute, unscrupulous, 
and persevering. They get the Bishops to do as they sug- 
gest, and the Bishops have the inferior clergy absolutely at 
their mercy. In the Dissenting communities of England 
just the same thing goes on, A coterie or some central 
ard makes, corrects, deposes, or exalts preachers, issues orders, 
prescribes rules, tramples on all who venture to oppose it 
or to think differently from it. But this cannot done 
in the Church of England, for a coterie has no power to alter the 
position of any individual. If, however, the present Declaration 
were successful, all this would be chan, A knot of private indi- 
viduals would decide—just as they do in Romish countries where 
the Jesuits rule, or among some of the Protestant sects of England 
—what is to be done, Kelioved, and thought. The cle an 
would be coerced by publicity and the dread of shame into obeying 
the orders of the clique. And the clique that has issued this 
Declaration is exactly like the Jesuits in the important respect of 
its having no official claim to obedience. It is very much to be 
regretted that there should be any approach made to recognising 
the power of such obtrusive and unwarranted interference. It 
seems to be thought now-a-days that any one has a right to ask a 
clergyman his opinions, and to placard him if he is not sublimely 
orthodox. The Archbishop of Canterbury has stooped to satisfy 
a dismal man somewhere in the recesses of the Welsh mountains 
that the Archiepiscopal creed about Future Punishment is all that 
could be wished, and that no one can have the satisfaction 
of thinking it will last longer than the Primate thinks, Dr. 
Pusey says that he considers the people of England will 
be comforted if they find that the entire clergy believes in the 
infinity of punishment, as they will then comfort themselves 
\ yw so too. But it may surely be said, on the other hand, 
the people of England, or at least all the reflecting portion 
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of the le of d, will be i if find 
claim on , a8 to submit to this dictation. It is useless to 
say it is not dictation. Supposing the thing is started, its success 
must be desired. If its success is attained, nine clergymen out of 
ten will sign it. The tenthmanin every decade will decline ; and 
as his name will be perfectly well known, it will be easy to describe 
him in the most odious colours, to shout at him as false to the 
Church, and to offer every possible obstacle to his advance- 
ment. It would be a most serious thing to a young 
man, with no private fortune and no clear ct of pre- 
ferment, to become a marked man in this way. It would also 
be at least very disagreeable for a rector with a decent living to be 
separated from his brethren in a pointed way, and to be held up to 
palite but general execration as being far from sound about dam- 
nation. In a year or two some other topic of theological contro- 
versy would turn up ; an appeal would be made to the Law Courts; 
and then, if the more violent and shallow of the disputants were 
defeated, they would organize a new test, and put their 
clerical brethren to torture. We will hope that the clergy gene- 
rally will cee this, and be wise in time. It can y answer 
in these days to goad any set of Englishmen, even if they are 
country oe, to put on fetters which the law does not force 
onthem. This Declaration, like the proposal to publish the names 
of those who voted against the Statute for endowing the Greek 
Chair, is merely an ebullition of natural sensitiveness under what 
is felt to be a defeat, and ~s to be gently passed by as such, and 


forgotten as soon as possible. 


COMMONPLACE PEOPLE. 

[® in any ordinary company, we suddenly found ourselves 
me of the — of reading thoughts, not a few things 
would surprise us. There is, of course, nothing new in this reflec- 
tion, yet it is a truth which few people practically realize. Itis rather 
supposed that commonplace people are commonplace all through ; 
that, in seeing their outside, we see all; that they are incapable of 
furnishing a surprise, and that it is only the original, the strong- 
minded, the independent thinkers, whose inner life would present 
anything strange and unexpected. In fact, it is assumed that the 
working processes of common minds may be gathered from aspect 
and conversation; that they have few ideas, and those all in one 
mould and borrowed from one another; and that what they say 
represents the nature and the rangeof their thoughts. Now, if any- 
thing, we believe that this is less the case with commonplace people 
than with professed thinkers. Because persons of the same society 
talk alike and express themselves in one tone on a great many 
subjects, it by no means follows that they take literally 
the same view, that the eyes of each see things in the same 
way, that they actually think alike on those points on which 
they seem to agree. In fact, the more commonplace people 
are, the more words are conventional things with them, and 
so the less distinctly do they convey the meaning of the speaker, 
and the more indefinitely are they accepted by the hearer. Take 
a specimen commonplace man—a man in habits and expressed 
thought like a hundred others that we know—and try to get at 
his opinions on subjects not reduced to a formula by frequent 
discussion, or desire him to define his ideas even on familiar 
subjects in his own words. It will be perceived that he has 
wholly distinct, however e, notions from others, that he 
has conceptions, immature perhaps, but starting from a different 
centre from what we reckoned on, and which, in fact, are incom- 
tible with received views on other matters which he supposes 
imself to hold as others hold them. Thus he is not what we 
suppose him to be—he has more in him than we gave him credit 
for. Of course, commonplace people are not what is called 
original thinkers; they do not hit off new ideas, no flashes of their 
thought strike across the world ; but they have their own thoughts 
all the same. No rational being can avoid receiving impressions— 
impressions of things abstract or foreign to personal experience 
and the direct teaching of the senses; these he must take in 
according to his idiosyncrasy; and if we could see the 
monstrous divergences and utter contradictions that exist in 
the apprehension of this class of ideas—though expressed 
in terms that are familiar and undisputed, and oy 
to be received by everybody in the same sense—we should, 
as we say, be surprised. A mutual full understanding may 
be taken for ted, yet the actual thoughts and pictures of 
the mind may have scarcely — in common. Just as people 
who live together may have noted the moon’s changes, and 
walked together in its light, and peeped at it through the 
same telescope, discussed its hy in the same 
terms, and only find out by accident that the eyes of one have 
always seen its disk the size of a Cheshire cheese, while those 
of the other hold it to be no bigger than a fourpenny-piece, so, 
in a hundred instances, chance alone reveals that people may have 
talked about the same thing in apparent consent and harmony, 
and yet meant something which to each other would have conveyed 
no resemblance. The agreement has been simply in words, and 
we find, with a sense of wonder, how much easier it is to accept 

each other’s terms than to attach each other’s meaning to them. 
The gift of language is, in fact, the power of giving an outline 
and boundary to thoughts, and conveying these distinctly to another 
mind. A master of expression, as such, has more ideas that we 
ean follow than other men; while people who talk in formulas— 


and these are ially the commonplace—let us know nothi 
of their inner selves. e, for instance, the idea of a future li 
as one which must awaken in every mind a certain train of thought, 


speculation, suggestion, probably very indefinite, but still, as far as 
it goes, a man’s own—one, too, on which we are accustomed to hear 
others speak, and to which there is continual reference made by our 
teachers, with efforts to convey distinct and worthy and adequate 
impressions. Men of a future life as if there were some re- 
ceived and common idea attached to it, apart from those more sacred 
and ineffable points communicated by revelation—some recognised 
und on which ecan understand each other. It is not asub- 
ject, we grant, on which persons in society often probe one another, 
but in many different circles, and more especially amongst the poor, 
it is a frequent topic and one on which a mutual understanding is 
always confidently assumed. It is only now and then that we have 
glimpses of the private interpretations put upon certain accepted 
terms that are run off by thousands with all the glibness of custom 
— interpretations which from arigid conformity with particular 
symbols, from shadowy ideas of the illimitable, from visions of 
boundless a and activities, to the strangest matter- 
of-fact repetition of the life of our experience, a future subject to 
thesame restrictions and conditions of time andsense as hold usdown 
here. From the anticipation of a winged existence in space, of flights 
at will from star to aconception of another world 
as prosaic as that betrayed by the weary and impatient moribund 
burdened with messages to the unknown hore —“N ow do you think 
I can go r ing up and down heaven, looking for your 
first husband?” This was probably the first time the man had ever 
expressed himself in his own on this subject, or let his 
friends know that, while they had always regarded that other world 
from its mysterious side, as something exclusively belonging to 
religion, or perhaps to Church and Sundays, he had alw 
loaked on it as the unbroken continuance of his present li 
iron: which he could scarcely separate even his present weakness. 
But what we would note is, that these low notions may have 
been formed under many of the same external influences which led 
the others to their loftier visions ; and differences as extreme as 
this may exist among persons who are not accurate or vivid 
thinkers, without their having the remotest idea of it. 

Commonplace people, then—people who make no ne in con- 
versation, who cannot readily talk of things out of the sphere of 
absolute knowledge and observation—may yet have an inner world 
of their own; and thisit is that is constantly denied them. Persons 
are apt to imagine that where they themselves have an under- 
current of reverie, a thread of thought to be taken up at every 
pause, or ps never fairly out of hand, dull people (as they 
conceive them) are entirely occupied in what seems to engage them 
—that they think, in contradistinction to brighter spirits, of the 
— they talk about. Now the revelations of our supposed insight 
into heads and hearts would, to our mind, refute this assumption, and 
in a good many cases would bring the comm on something 
like a level with their more brilliant associates. The bright man 
may be showing his best, the dull man only his dullest. as 
a great deal in what Addison says :—I have often thought that if 
the minds of men were laid open we should see but little difference 
between that of the wise man and that of the fool. There are 
infinite reveries, numberless ies, and a yee train 
of vanities which pass thro both. The great difference is, 
that one knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for con- 
versation by sw ing some and communicating hem, whereas 
the other lets them indifferently fly out in words.” This 
is, in a way, true; only we are not talking of fools, but of 
commonplace who can keep their reveries to them- 
selves and conduct themselves sensibly; and what we plead on 
their behalf is, that the difference between them and others who 
look down on them may be one that the supposed revelation 
would materially diminish. Of course we would not under- 
value the taste and discretion which leads to a good choice of 
subjects, and treats them happily, but it is well to realize that 
the minds of even the refined and —- are constantly en- 
gaged upon the homely and material things that dull people talk 
of. Nay, as likely as not, in our fancied insight into the thoughts 
of an average company, the dull ones might have the advantage. 
It might perhaps be found that they are entangled in a maze of 
poetry and sentiment they have not words for, while the more 
active intelligence is caught napping, having slid all unawares 
into a form of musing familiar even to minds (in their own 
esteem) of an elevated cast—a reverie so ly commemo- 
rated by the poet : — 

I’ve often wished that I had clear, 

For life, six hundred pounds a year. 


In fact, it is not most frequently the topics that engross them 
which make the dilferenel between commonplace and distin- 

ished people, or that write that difference on the countenance. 
Many dull-looking persons occupy their minds on interesting sub- 
jects which they cannot make interesting to others, or on which 
timidity or the want of av withholds them from speaking. 
We sce this when some accident drives them from the platitudes 
of routine conversation to talk on other and what are felt to be 
higher things, and they will then show that they have thought, 
and that they are much more at home in them than their ordi- 
nary strain of talk has led their hearers to expect. 

It is the vigour of mind brought to bear, not the amount of 
judgment at work, which constitutes the most frequent intel- 
oy difference between leaders and the ordinary rank and 
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file. We are, indeed, sometimes forced into the conviction 
that persons who take a lead, who make themselves a name, 
whether in vere or with a yet wider public, may owe their 
celebrity and influence as much to their deficiencies as to 
their gifts. ‘They = by the fact that their powers want 
balance, that they have some faculties in excess at the cost 
a of others; simply because 
ucin; ness of perception, assists itiveness. People who 
been praised or set up, generally assume that those intel- 
y above them have all the enlightenment they them- 
selves and genius besides. They never suspect the man 
they reverence and admire of living in Egyptian darkness, where 
they have a very serviceable glimmer if they would but trust it. 
= give him credit for possessing their own feeble light, and a 
much stronger flame of reason which outshines it. An entire 
blank of imagination, an utter deadness to certain impressions, is a 
great help in this way to theorists and new lights, as enabling 
them in good faith to cry down, to ignore, to be contemptuous, to 
assert themselves. They do not see the Spanish fleet because ’tis 
not in sight, and they argue on the non-existence of what they do 
not see with a strength of conviction and a consistency and clever- 
ness of argument which quite overbears minds which have not 
the power to realize anything very strongly, but which are never- 
theless more far-seeing, and whose imagination, dim though it be, 
lifts them, if thay would but let it, into a region unknown to the 
other. The same may be said of the sympathy and knowledge of 
human nature which the majority of men possess, for use, though 
not for show, the want of which is the removal of so many checks 
and hindrances to the neat construction of new systems. People 
are always vainest of a speciality, and a man is ngeiy sure to be 
self-reliant in proportion as one quality or faculty represents the 
whole of his intellectual wealth ; and it is of such that the saying is 
true, “le sot trouve toujours quelqu’un plus sot qui l’admire ”“—the 
folly of the greater fool consisting in the false humility of not 
trusting the sense which he has. 

It will hardly be disputed that the attraction of certain popular 
interpreters of prophecy lies in their representing the most striking 
and awful predictions as in the very moment of fulfilment, and our 
own—that is their—lifetime as the theatre of stupendous events 
which they are gifted to discern through the world’s maze and tumult. 
What is most mysterious in the seonate vision they interpret 
to mean the current course of events. e seer’s eye is shown to 
have been arrested and fixed bythe verysights theysee, and the news 
they read. They are so chained to the immediate present that the 
scheme of interpretation changes from year to year, as the now of 
to-day becomes the past of yesterday ; and their presence, at least 
as chorus, in the great dramais supposed to be so fit and inevitable 
that, as a matter of necessity, the end of the world must take place 
before their own death in the ordi course of things. They 
must see the world out, because it is so impossible to conceive of a 
world and they not in it. Now we are persuaded that the great 
majority of the hearers who take in these utterances as a sort of 
gospel have, if they would only use them, faculties that their teachers 
want, and for the want of which they are such bold commentators. 
We believe that they have more intelligent notions of time and dis- 
tance, that they can better apprehend their own place in the vast 
scheme of Providence, that. it is more possible for them to conceive a 
pregnant future for the world after they lie forgotten in their graves, 
that they can take in the idea of history with a clearer understand- 
ing, that they have more of the humility that reason teaches, 
greater powers of abstraction, and a freer fancy. We believe 
that, in fact, their minds have a wider scope, and that they have 
more the gift of looking before and after, than the men on whose 
lips they hang, and to whom they yield an implicit assent, iney 
because these self-assured expositors of panes with a bold- 
ness, cleverness, and perhaps 5 pena which es their own 
hesitating apprehension and feeble expression. They have this 
superiority ; that is, they might have it if they would listen to the 
suggestions of their mother wit, which, even as it is, withholds 
them from more than a flimsy adhesion, and kee em rather 
amused than convinced. After all, they do not ly believe that 
the heretic of the year or the season was distinctly foretold in such 
a chapter and verse, but it is exciting to hear Dr. So-and-so prove 
it “so clearly,” and for this stimulant pw Fe their birthright. 

Commonp people who do not wilfully resign the ch 
of their own judgment have, in fact, a great part to play in the 
world. We are convinced that society owes one of its heaviest 
debts to persons of no more than average, but yet well assorted, 
faculties, Prominent men, who are the mouth-piece of a party or a 
circle, so uniformly over-estimate the magnitude of the events 
and acts in which they themselves are concerned that it 
might often seem to be one of the n conditions of their 
prominence. Every circle knows some clever, influential man, with 
whom the transaction in which he is engaged is of overpoweri 
importance, the book that takes his fancy is a classic for 
time, the picture he admires is an event in art, the character he 
looks up to is a hero or a saint, the question of the day is decisive of 
our place among the nations—with whom everything is a turni 
point, every achievement unparalleled, every reverse fatal. 
these emphatic people really impressed their own one-sided, 
exaggerated estimate on those about them, and thus gave opinion 
action and reality, there is no telling what the world would come 
to. Itis common , who see things less vividly but by 
a correcter scale, that keep things in their places. Their 
sive resistance holds second-rate genius in salutary check. 


exercise this wholesome influence not consciously ; they may even 
recognise a — and accept a Seer: but they have the 


grand merit o thi uietly, and regulating the great 


ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES. 
byte often, in reviewing historical wo had to t 
the battle of original authorities against rn Fenn comp 

tions; and we have often, though not quite so often, had to point 
out the differences between different classes of original authorities, 
and the various degrees of weight which belong to each. In so 
doing it is possible that, to superficial readers, we may have some- 
times seemed either to depreciate valuable modern works or to set 
an undue value — very insignificant writers of past a Such 
a charge would rest wholly on misconception. The student 
who goes most deeply into the original sources of history will 
most fully appreciate and be most heartily thankful to those great 
modern writers who act as guides to those original sources and as 
commentators on them. And to many readers those modern 
writers must be not only guides and commentators, but represen- 
tatives of the original sources. Many who wish to know something 
of history have no time to go to — sources at all ; and even pro- 
fessed historical students must often rely upon secondary writers 
for facts lying beyond the bounds of their own immediate studies. 
All that we have ever maintained is, that no one who has the 
opportunity of consulting original sources should read history only 
in secondary writers ; that to have read some portion of history in 
original sources enables a man to use secondary writers, where he 
must use them, in a more intelligent and discriminating way ; that 
secondary writers can never supply the place of original sources as 
instruments of education; and that even those who are driven to read 
mainly or wholly in —- writers should still remember that 
the original sources exist, and should make as much use as they 
can of the references and extracts with which all good secondary 
writers will supply them. In saying this, we are sure that we 
shall have every really good modern writer of history, classical or 
medizval, along with us. We are sure that neither Mr. Grote nor 
Milman ever wished to stand for a moment in the place of 
the writers to whom they so constantly refer, but rather to send as 
many readers to them as possible. The true relation between 
original sources and modern writers is somewhat like that between 
the witnesses at a trial and the presiding Judge. Of course many 
writers are not judges, but advocates—mere counsel for one side or 
the other. But this is what they ought not to be. The true posi- 
tion of an historian of past times is that of a J who has to act 
without a Jury. He should sum up the evidence, balance one 
int against another, and then give us his own judgment. In so 
oing he fulfils a most important function ; he enables his readers to 
judge of the evidence and to appreciate its real bearings in a way 

which they would seldom’ be able to do without his hel 
But, after all, he is a mere commentator on the evidence; the 
Judge cannot take the place of the witnesses; however clear and 
impartial may be the summing up,every one who wishes thoroughly 
— master of the trial will listen to the witnesses for 

imse 
We have thus spoken of original sources as forming one class, 
for one class they really do form as opposed to the modern writers 
whose business it is to act as guides and interpreters to them. 
But original sources differ infinitely among themselves in their 
nature and in the degree of authority belonging to them. Chroni- 
cles, memoirs, public proclamations, private letters, official 
registers, inscriptions, coins, are all original ‘sources ; so, we ho | 
on to say, are buildings, dykes, mounds, local traditions, 
Sialects, local nomenclature. This last group we may call the 
indirect, and the others the direct sources of historical knowledge. 
A chronicle or a register is written with intent to communicate 
knowledge. Even if made intentionally misleading, it is 
written with the intent to communicate something which, 
though not knowledge, may for knowledge. But 
objects of our second class communicate know only 
incidentally and unconsciously; they were not brought into the 
world with any intention to record facts. Even a sepulchral 
mound, though doubtless meant as a memorial of the person 
buried under it, is not intended to record, and cannot record, 
facts in the same way that a chronicle does. jects of this 
sort ag ge we may call the circumstantial evidence of 
history. Like other circumstantial evidence, it is at once the 
most certain and the most uncertain sort of evidence. It is the 
most certain, because it cannot intentionally mislead; it is the 
most uncertain, because it is the most liable to divers interpreta- 
tions. When really convincing, it is the most convincing proof 
of all; but very often it is not really convincing. A dyke cannot 
lie, while a chronicle may; but we are more likely to go wrong in 
interpreting a dyke than in interpreting a p Goad chy Coins 
perhaps come between the two classes, but they have more in 
common with the former. To record facts is not the primary 
pe of the coinage, but it certainly isa direct object, in a way 
which is not the case with most classes of antiquarian remains. 

With regard to these latter, classes of authorities, it may be 
said that most students can get at them only through secondary 
authorities. Of those who make historical inferences from a coin 
or an inscription, comparatively few have seen the coin or the 
inscription themselves. But a moment's thought will show that 
this is a mere sophism. All our information is in some sort 
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dependent on the veracity of other le. If we do not always 
see the coin or the inscription, nelther do we always see | 
manuscript of the book on which we rely, and, if we do, it is 

very seldom the original autograph of the author. A picture 

of a coin stands in the same relation to the coin itself as a 

printed book—or indeed a transcript of any sort—stands to 

the original autograph, We may be deceived in either 

case; but we assume that the picture or the transcript 

is accurate, till we find some reason to suspect that it is otherwise. 

Boeckh discharges two quite distinct functions when he gives you 
the text of a Greek inscription, and when he goes on to make his 
own inferences from that text. The text is an original authority, 
just as much as a printed copy of Thucydides is; but Boeckh’s 
own remarks are simply the comments of a secondary writer, 
which you may accept or not as you please. 

Among these various kinds of original authorities, some form 
the main staple of our knowledge of one age and some of another. 
For old Greek and Roman history we have to rely mainly on 
literary evidence—the direct statements of historians and the 
incidental allusions of other writers. Of strictly documentary 
evidence we have none, except what may be found in coins 
and inscriptions. This is of course partly the result of 
the destruction of documents, but it is far more exten- 
sively owing to their original paucity. The Greeks not only had 
no printing, but they were incomparably more chary of writin 
than our forefathers of the middle ages. This was owing to sev 
causes—to their general cabo Ue, to the publicity of every- 
thing in so many of their governments, and to the awkward and 
costly nature of their writing materials. Public documents took 
the form of inscriptions on brass or stone ; when the state of things 
which they expressed ceased to exist, the visible memorial of that 
state of things was often taken away. If Athens and Sparta made 
a treaty, its terms were graven on a pillar; the next time war 
broke out, the pillar was taken away. If a city joined the 
Achaian League, the terms of union were, in like sort, 
graven on a pillar; if the city seceded, the pillar, the 
outward record of union, vanished. The best chance of a 
document surviving the state of things which it described was 
if some historian like Thucydides or Polybius thought fit 
to insert it bodily in his text. And this not only confines 
modern inguirers almost wholly to literary sources; it gives 
a peculiar character to the literary sources themselves. If Mr. 
Kinglake sits down now-a-days to write the history of the Crimean 
war, besides his personal knowledge and the oral reports of eye- 
witnesses, he has before him vast masses of literary material, 
public and oa printed and manuscript. Thucydides, in 
writing the history of his own contemporaries, Herodotus, in 
writing the history of his father’s contemporaries, could have 
had hardly any help of this kind. Nearly all their information 
must have been got by word of mouth. This was not wholly 
a disadvan’ ; for there can be no doubt that, where there 
are few artificial helps to memory, the memory itself becomes 
much stronger and clearer. When people read so much about 
everything as we do now, and read it too, for the most part, so 
very hastily and ee it is wonderful how fast they 
forget things. No doubt we have a great advantage in being able 
to correct popeier impressions by turning to documents; but we 
ean hardly doubt that popular impressions themselves are less 
accurate than they are in a time of less printing and reading. 
Another cause would also contribute to the same result—namely, 
the publicity of so many Greek Governments, cially that of 
Athens. A man remembered more ebout a negotiation when he 
had himself heard the speeches of the rival Ambassadors than 
when he has to learn about it from a blue-book, or even from a 
debate in Parliament, after the fact. Altogether, though the old 
writers had to trust mainly to oral information, yet the oral in- 
formation to which they had to trust must have been of a 
much higher kind than most oral information now. And one can 
hardly doubt that the sort of reflexion and inquiry thus needed, 
the necessity of personal recollection for many things and of per- 
sonal intercourse with actors for others, had cunething to do in 
producing that peculiar and unapproachable character which dis- 
tinguishes the best of the old Greek histories from all other 
human writings. 

No doubt, as the art of writing grew more familiar, written 
sources multiplied in Greece, and no doubt at Rome they were 
far. more abundant still. But it is hardly possible that at any 
time during the republican days of either country, written mate- 
rials abounded in anything like the same degree which they did 
in the middle We speak of course of the sort of materials 
which are needed by authors writing strictly at first hand, 
recording the events of their own days or the days of their Som, 
actors. The loss of so many of these primary authors gives a factitious 
importance to certain secon authors whose intrinsic value is 
but small. These writers had before them real contemporary writers 
who are now lost; sometimes they quote them by name, in which 
ease their witness is very valuable. One only regrets that the 
existertee of these secondary authors may have contributed to the 
neglect, and therefore to the ultimate loss, of the earlier and better 
writers from whom they drew their materials. To take a 
secondary writer who is really good in his own way, how many 
contem histories have vanished through the popularity of 
Plutarch’s biographies! Had Appian never written the History 
of the Civil War, we should have had more chance of getting a 


sight of the autobiography of Sulla. 


It follows, then, that for old Grecian history, of any age, the . 
materials are generally few and simple. You have peep one 
or two contemporary historians, three or four late writers who im- 
perfectly represent lost contemporary historians, a few allusions in 
orators, philosophers, or poets, with such coins and inscriptions 
of the period as may happen to be preserved. Your materials lie 
in a nutshell; you may them all before you on a 
decent-sized library-table. when you have done your 
best, though you are prepared to hear that somebody has 
upset your explanation by a more ingenious explanation, you at 
least live in no fear of having your facts cut away from under your 
feet by the sudden discovery of new contemporary documents. 
But gradually, as you advance into the middle ages, dangers thicken 
around you. You have passed into the region of archives. You 
put together your story from such materials as you have, and pre- 
sently, from some odd corner or other, turns up some charter or 
letter or roll which proves your very facts to be all wrong. Pro- 
bably, however, this grievance is only temporary. The archives of 
all Europe are being ransacked ; some day, it may be, the process 
of ransacking will be over, and we shall know what we have to 
deal with. 

These, however, are the difficulties and dangers only of the ad- 
vanced student. With ple in general the difficulty is to make 
them understand that there are any original sources at all for 
medizval a People know better if they stop to think, but, 
as in so many other cases, they do not realize their own knowledge. 
They usually talk as if the a secondary writers of medisval 
histery--Gibbon, Hallam, Milman, any that may be preferred— 
answered to the great primary writers of classical antiquity. The 
fact is that the medieval historians want sorting. We stand in the 
sarre position towards them in which men in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries stood towards the classical historians. In 
those days one Greek book was oa to be as good as another; 
men had no notion that Thucydides was not only a_ better 
historian than Diodorus, but an historian of altogether a different 
kind. Since then, a selection has gradually been made for 
educational p' and for the ordinary reading of scholars. 
The selection is perhaps a little too narrow; one or two writers 
who are commonly excluded might well be taken in, and 
the neglect of the inferior writers is certainly carried too far. 
The choice as it stands for educational p is on the whole a 
oe one, though it is certainly a pity that there are so many 

reek writers whom even professed scholars hardly ever think of 
looking at. Still the work has been well done on the whole; a 
few of the best writers are picked out and are universally read. 
The same work needs to be done for mediwval history. The 
medisval writers are of all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent ; some 
suited for educational purposes, some not suited. To make a se- 
lection will be a difficult work and a long work ; it will be a series 
of experiments of which many must prove to be failures. But it 
must be done, if medieval history is ever to be seriously studied in 
our own Universities, or indeed by scholars of any sort. Few people 
have time to read everything ; and many who have time to read 
something do in fact read nothing because they are turned loose into 
such a wilderness. The first step, for lish historical literature 
at least, is the selection and publication of such a set of texts as 
the smaller Pertz supplies for the historians of Germany. It isa 
crying shame that an English student should find, as he does, the 
histories of Germany more cheap, more accessible, a in 
more convenient forms, than the histories of his own land. Such 
a scheme in no way clashes with the series put forth by the 
Master of the Rolls. All the best writers are printed already, 
of them are hidden in olios — 

e or can possess. en this first step has 
the medizeval history will have a fair 
must, even after this, e to go through many str 
it can fully establish iteclf side £ side with its Siler den, 


THE BRADFIELD INUNDATION. 


M&, BUCKLE and the Fatalist school would look perhaps on 
the victims of any great calamity with the same personal 
interest and sympathy which is felt by the world which is not 
philosophical and statistical, but they would feel comparatively little 
curiosity as to its details. Given so many railways, and so man; 
miles to be travelled over, and the averages tell you when 
whereabout to look out for an accident. It is very terrible for the 
sufferers, and their widows and orphans; but a certain percentage 
of death and accident must attend the business of locomotion. 
Something of the same sort of feeling, though we do not sys- 
tematize it or bring it out into a formula, seems to attend the 
announcement of any great accident or calamity involving unusual 
loss of life. Itseems as though there must be a monotonous succes- 
sion of them. Just as the details and recollections of one horrible 
accident, as itis called, are fading away, their memory is revived by 
ognting at yet different. Now it is the loss of an emigrant 
ship, with its hundreds of souls consigned to a death 
longed and horrible. Then there is a violent explosion in a 
mine, in which an equal number of h are buried alive, 
burnt, starved, suffocated—we know not what. Then from the 
Pacific shores the tidings come of women immolated by the 
thousand in a conflagration of which the special horror seems to be 
that somehow it is connected with the name of religion. And so the 
circle of accident and suffering and calamity—the catastrophe, and 
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and repeating itself. We are masters of the material world, 
but the same four primeval elements re-assert their ancient mastery. 
It is as though they would hint that the reign of Chaos and Old 
Night may recur. Fire, air, earth, and water struggle against all our 
science and all our strength for their lost dominion; and the 
conflagration, and the explosion, and the sony alive, and the 
inundation serve to suggest that, after all, we have not quite con- 
quered the elementary conditions and constituents even of material 
nature. And the hint is the more significant as these vast cala- 
mities which are attended with so enormous a sacrifice of life are 
usually connected with some of the great achievements of science 
and skill by which we minister to the necessities or the luxuries 
of life. It is as though our vassals and slaves, usually so obedient, 
now and then rebelled with a kind of significant warning that, 
after all, humanity is at the mercy of very common and every-day 
forces and laws, even so common as the simple elements of all 


things. 

What seems to follow almost by a certain law is, that our cala- 
mities from these rude outbreaks of the material forces are in some 
scale and proportion to our subjugation of them. The disasters 
attendant upon retribution and rebellion follow the extent of our 
victories. We have carried matters on with a high hand when we 
have reduced the powers of nature to be our slaves; and so, 
when they break their chains, the slaves show no mercy. 
A railway accident immolates its scores, because we travel at fifty 
miles an hour; a mine falls in and buries its hundreds, because we 
carry our mines half a mile deep; an inundation drowns villages 
and townships, because we store up our waters into reservoirs 
which are in fact lakes. If we attempt much, we risk much ; our 
losses must bear some ion to our gains. What we are 
ewe at such brief intervals is what we must expect ; human 
ife is more and more endangered just as human life is more 
and more benefited by progress. The calamities and casual- 
ties are larger and more terrific because the arts and exi- 
gencies of life are cultivated on a vaster scale. The old 
aqueduct of Roman times was a huge and a costly work, and 
it exhibited certain characters which we cannot rival; but if it 
was slow and scanty, it was sure. We cannot go the modern pace, 
as it is commonly said, and demand the old immunities from 

. But in all times the most disastrous accidents, and on the 
largest scale, have been from water. Since the world was 
destroyed by what is emphatically called the Deluge, the flood has 
counted more victims than fire. Whole provinces have been sub- 
merged in historical and recent times, of course on those spots 
where the boldness or the temerity of man has rescued or conquered 
whole provinces from the ocean, A dim and mythical tradition 
asserts for many points of the coast of our own islands the sites of 
the victories obtained by the sea over the habitations and even 
cities of man. In a neighbouring kingdom, the inundations of 
the large rivers, especially of the Rhone, periodically inflict vast 
losses not only of property but of life. But the inundations of a 
river are comparatively free from danger when measured against- 
the inundations of the ocean or the bursting of an artificial lake. 
A river rises gradually, if rapidly ; there is always time to remove 
the inhabitants, and generally the cattle. But when the sea 
breaks through the Dutch dykes, or a reservoir plunges in one 
mass into the subjacent valleys, vain and helpless are all human 
powers. The flood which the poet impersonates as tyrannous and 
strong is sudden as well as cruel. There is something very 
horrible when the darkness of night is added to the terrors of an 
overwhelming flood; and the picture of the sudden desola- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Sheffield valley is enhanced 
by the slight but significant intimation that men were 

ed in their beds. Perhaps it was a mercy that the 
victims were the brief interval which in the day- 
time would have assured them that there was no hope. 
Death loses something of its terrors when it is instantaneous ; and 
the prayer against sudden death is to be understood in a moral 
_— > a material sense. The suddenness with which 
eath overtakes a man when spiritually unprepared to die is an 
evil indeed ; but who shall say that the death is to be deprecated 
which abridges that dreadful. ause during which the conscious- 
ness that there is no help crowds a long life of agony into a single 
hour? We know what was the manner of death of those who 
were devoured in an instant last week, but we cannot compare 
their brief spasm of suffocation with the sufferings of those who, 
in mid ocean, find the ship slowly filling for hours and sinking 
beneath them. 

But apart from the natural pity with which even the most 
stoical mind must contemplate the instantaneous destruction of 
some two or three hundred helpless creatures, there are other 
reflections to which the bursting of the great Bradfield reservoir 


gives rise. This is not the first, nor nearly the first, of these 
casualties which our modern science seems to be helpless—or | 
ought we to say careless?—to prevent. There is fresh in our 
recollections the Holmfirth mundation; and there is the failure, | 
though unattended with loss of human life, of the immense dykes | 
in the Eastern Counties last year. And yet if in any department | 
of technical skill we a to have arrived at complete success, it 
is in our earthworks. It is strange and humiliating to modern en- | 
gineering that our earthwork does fail; that our viaducts break | 
wn in course of bea wae that even our bridges now and then slip 
from what ought to be their solid moorings. The old ramparts | 
which date from Saxon or per! earlier times, and which protect | 


the Essex flats from the spring tides of the Thames, have scarcely | did not 
Breach is almost the only failure of ax | taken in e recent brief inquiry does not favour the belief thet 


ever failed. Dagenham 


ancient embankment. But it may be that in earthwork we work 
in these days with more haste than oped s and as we are just 
about carrying a mole through half the length of London, it is high 
time to see that the m of our engineers is not so treacherous 
as their earthwork. It is premature to discuss the construction 
of the Bradfield reservoir; it is sufficient to say that it was new 
work, and the dreadful occurrence of last Friday shows that it 
was very bad work. It seems as though, like the house at 
Islington which fell down before it stood upright, the vi 
first fresh and flush of water was too much for the weak 
inadequate pond-head. A hundred million gallons of water 
were poised in mid air, and we shall soon know what barrier 
the engineers interposed between this dead weight and the 
hollow valley below. The works belonged to a Company, and as 
it is announced that the Company is bankrupt by the destruction 
of its property, we may reasonably assume that its whole capital 
has been pos err in the construction of this enormous reservoir. 
When a public company spends its whole assets in a single work, 
there is at least a possibility, we will not say a probability, of the 
contract earthwork being got over at least as cheaply as possible. And 
in all such works time is money. The work must be rapidly done. 
Now earthwork cannot be done rapidly and at the same time safely. 
Nobody has ever watched the p of a railway embankment 
without observing the quantity of water as well as of earth that 
is tilted ; hence the ts. roan sinkings, slippings, and subsidences 
of so many embankments. It wants more a@ winter and 
summer to season an ordinary earthwork. What wall was in 
between the “multitudinous” waters of the Bradfield sea and 
Sheffield and its hamlets we do not know. It may be asolid wall 
of more than Cyclopean masonry; the whole basin may be lined 
with freestone and cased with cement; or it may be earthwork 
only, which may be made just as strong as marble—and which 
may not. No doubt our modern engineers can a railway, ora 
canal, or a reservoir on mounds of earth further and higher and more 
rapidly than was dreamt of by the father of British engineering. The 
Bridgewater Canal may be exceeded by its modern rivals; but 
when the engineer of the Bridgewater Canal was dying, one of his 
terrified subordinates told him that they could not keep the banks 
of a certain construction sound. “ Puddle it,” was the patriarch’s 
advice. “We have puddled it.” “Puddle it again, and puddle 
it 
at ield. 


ELECTION-COMMITTEE DISCLOSURES. 
O philosophers who take an ill-natured interest im investi- 
gating the morbid anatomy of human things in general and 

of constitutional government in particular, we could not recom- 
mend a more congenial subject of study than the proceedings of 
Election Committees. It is here that the seamy side of represen 
tative institutions is , in all its pettiness and all its 
ugliness, to the gaze of a cynical curiosity. To be admitted 
behind the scenes of a borough election of the more disreputable 
sort is really to get a new view of the depths of human meanness. 
Political economists count it the highest triumph of their science 
to show how the blind unconscious workin selfish motives in 
tens of thousands of individual minds produces grand te 
results of good which the most enlarged and disinterested benevo- 
lence might vainly seek to rival; and, in like manner, it would 
almost seem that the Parliamentary Government which renders 
England the envy and admiration of the world is the net product of 
countless separate acts of vulgar trickery and obscure rascality. In 
another point of view also, the revelations of Election Committee- 
rooms must be eminently gratifying to a misanthropic taste. They 
exhibit the unvarying and apparently hopeless defeat of elaborate 
legislative contrivances for the repression of practices repugnant to 
the first principles of public and private morality. We have had 
Acts of Parliament without number aimed against “corrupt prac- 
tices at elections,” but it might be difficult to show that they have 
had any marked effect except to stimulate the ingenuity of the 
givers and receivers of bribes to discover new modes of eludi 
pursuit and evading detection. Bribery has many lives, and 
succeeding death-blow only reveals obstinate vitality of a 
power which is rooted in the baser parts of human nature. Alto- 
gether, we should say that a morning with an Election Committee 
must be supremely satisfactory to a votary of the selfish philo- 
sophy. Fortunately, it is not quite true that all elections, even 
pr elections, are tainted with corruption. The great 
majority of electoral returns pass unquestioned by those who are 
interested in disputing them, and are therefore presumably honest; 
and even in the worst of cases it may be chari hoped that the 
venal element of a constituency is, after all, & minority. 
Nevertheless it is what we see, and not what we do not see, that 
impresses the imagination ; and one naturally thinks more of one 
incorrigibly peccant borough than of ninety-and-mine that bear an 
unstained escutcheon. 

The case of Berwick, which has just been decided in favour of 
the Conservative sitting member, is certainly not one to which 
we should be eager to invite the attention of an enlightened 
foreigner engaged in learning the theory and practice of the British 
Constitution. Berwick, which is one of those where the 
freemen outnumber the householders, has long borne a bad name. 
Not four years delinquencies of 
investigation by a ommission, in whose e borough 
‘sor ereditabl ; and the general the evidence 
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the interval which has elapsed since 1860 has witnessed any 
marked improvement in the moral standard of the consti- 
tuency. Several distinct cases of bribery were sworn to be- 
fore the Committee, and we do not see it hinted that the 
witnesses perjured themselves. A woman of the name of Isabella 
Hush deposed to having received 5/. on the polling-day from 
one Alder to induce her husband to vote for Cargill. Other 
witnesses gave similar evidence, though it was not proved in any 
case that the money came from the candidate or his agents. One 
case is curious and suggestive, if authentic. A youth deposed to 
having seen a voter named Boag receive a sum of money up an 
entry from one M‘Gall, an attorney’s clerk, who immediately 
afterwards tapped at a back-door close by—which happened to be 
the office-door of Mr. Cargill’s solicitor—and was admitted. And 
thereby hangs a tale. This M‘Gall, it seems, had taken an active 
part in former Berwick elections on the Conservative side. He 
was committed for contempt in refusing to be sworn before the 
Royal Commissioners who visited the borough in 1860; and 
having been J released and subjected to two ol 
examination, he vanished just at the most critical point of hi 
evidence, and sent a letter to the Commissioners to the effect that 
they had seen the last of him. This man and a person 
named Lockwell,,both of whom were said to be mate- 
rial though reluctant witnesses against the sitting member, 
were not forthcoming before the late Committee, the petitioner's 
agents having vainly endeavoured to discover their whereabout. 
Of course people may draw what conclusions they please from these 
facts, but the Committee could not proceed on‘mere inferences and 
conjectures, however plausible. It was not proved that the acts of 
bribery stated in evidence were committed with the cognizance of 
the sitting member or his agents, and it was therefore ruled that 
they went for nothing. It was not proved that the sitting member 
or his agents were responsible for the absence of the missing 
witnesses, and therefore the Committee refused to adjourn the in- 
quiry until they could be produced. It was not even proved, to 
e satisfaction of the Committee, that bribery “extensively pre- 
vailed ” at the election ; so there is no case for the issue of another 
Royal Commission. The result is that Mr. Cargill is declared duly 
elected, and Berwick is, for the present, whitewashed. Nobody 
would be justified in asserting that Mr. Cargill was unduly elected ; 
et it can hardly be said that the evidence inspires a confident 
lief that the political morality of the Berwick freemen has un- 
at a radical improvement since 1860. 
he labours of the Lisburn Committee are still in progress, and 
we shall not venture to conjecture the result of an inquiry which, 
to all appearance, may last a considerable time. Yet, whatever 
may be the fate of the present sitting member, it may be safely 
sail that the little Ulster borough promises to attain a fair share 
of the sort of reputation which is conferred by Election Com- 
mittees and Royal Commissions. Two elections within four 
months—one of which was declared yoid by reason of corruption, 
while the other is stoutly impeached on the same ground—indi- 
cate a lively state of the market; and there is little risk in the 
assertion that, if Mr. Verner has not bought votes, it has not been 
for want of willing sellers. The evidence may perhaps fail to 
connect him or his agents with illicit practices, but it seems tole- 
rably clear that a brisk traffic was done in free and independent 
suffrages, both at the election of February 1863, when Mr. 
Verner was defeated, and at the subsequent contest in June, when 
he was returned. There is one John Backas, for instance, an 
umbrella-maker, who tells a curious story, which was for the 
most confirmed by other witnesses, Some ten or twelve 
da: re the February election, a man of the name of 
Johnson, a cabinet-maker, asked him to vote for Verner. 
He answered that he “wanted an outfit,” which was promised 
him on the spot, and shortly afterwards supplied in the shape of a 
suit of clothes and a pair of boots (value 4/.), for which Johnson 
paid. “The conversation then turned on money.” A little 
pantomimic movement of Johnson’s hand (which Johnson, how- 
ever, says was accidental) was interpreted by Backas as meaning 
zol., but Backas replied that “he would = less 301. 
The pecuniary of the negotiation was for the time left open ; 
but it was an wre! that Backas should accompany Johnson to an 
hotel at Belfast, where he was to live at free quarters and “ have 
nothing to do but walk about till the election.” Accordingly, the 
umbrella-maker, with a dozen or more of voters in Verner’s 
interest, a good part of a fortnight first at one public- 
house and then at another. They seem to have made a very jolly 
party, drinking whisky, rum, and brandy at discretion day and 
night, and employing their intervals of —— sobriety in 
diseussing the interesting question whether 10/. 20/1. or 
25l. would be the fitting remuneration for their trouble 
and “loss of time.” It is singular that neither John- 
son nor any one else has the least notion who paid the ex- 
penses of this very jovial company, or to what charitable hand 
they were indebted for the railway tickets which on the 
ing day carried them to Lisburn. The party voted, one 
and ail, for Verner, and a few days afterwards Johnson paid 
Backas 5/. on account, with a vague promise that “the rest” 
should be forthcoming “as soon as ible.” The “ rest,” how- 
ever, never was forthcoming, and the consequence was that the 
aggrieved and exasperated Backas, in a fit of furious public virtue, 
voted at the June election for the Liberal candidate, seeking no 
other reward than an approving conscience and a bottle of lemonade. 


- It may be right to add that the persons from whom Johnson says 


he received the 5/. for Backas have not yet been shown to be in 


any connected with Mr. Verner otherwise than by political 
sympathy. In some other instances, however, if the witnesses are 
to be believed, there is an apparent approach to the indispensable 
proof of complicity or connivanee on the part of the candidate, though 
of course it remains to be seen whether the evidenee to this effect is 
good for a A voter's wife, Agnes Orr, who “ would not let 

hn give his vote for less than 5o/., as she had heard that sum 
was »”’ deposes to conversations, held partly in Mr. Verner’s 
presence, with persons who acco: ied him on his eanvass, in 
which the s t of movey was very freely discussed ; but she 
does not state “John ” actually got sol. or 5. On the whole, 
it would be unsafe to regard anything more as having — 
proved than that the 314 electors of Lisburn include a considerable 
number of persons who attach a very high value to the elective 
franchise, and that the sitting member bas some zealous and 
efficient oe who perfectly understand the true mode of 
influencing Lisburn ic opinion. 

It is, unfortunately, easier to expose and denounce electoral 
venality and the politicians who trade upon it than to suggest 
remedies for an evil which seems to defy legislation. Most of the 
nostrums which have hitherto been recommended for securing 
purity of election are “~—— worthless or impracticable. We 
cannot hope, with Mr. Baines, to suppress bribery by in- 
discriminately multiplying the number of voters to whom 
money payments for the exercise of a public franchise are 
likely to be acceptable. Mr. Berkeley and the baliotmongers offer 
an equally unpromising expedient when they pretend to make 
bribery impossible by a mechanical dodge which would simply 
remove existing facilities for its detection; nor, to say the truth, 
is it clear that society has any particular interest in giving efieet 
to the real opinions and preferences (it any) of the sort of 
who at present sell themselves to the highest bidder. -- ly 
little is to be hoped from pains and penalties of extraordinary 
severity. Disfranchisement of delinquent boroughs is an ex- 
treme remedy; which is necessarily reserved for rare occasions 
and exceptionally gross offenders. Lord Brougham, if we re- 
member rightly, once to treat the givers of bribes 
as felons; but it will first be necessary to bring legi 
juries, and the public at large to accept Lord Brougham’s estimate 
of the felonious criminality of bestowing the customary and ex- 
pe¢ted honorarium on a needy voter. Bribery is confessedly im- 
moral, and it is right that legislation should discourage and 
discountenance it; but there are degrees of immorality, and the 
suppression of vice by Act of Parliament is always a matter which 
requires cautious and delicate handling. The complete extirpa- 
tion of corrupt practices at elections must, we fear, be a very 

ual process, and will perhaps be among the very latest achieve- 


ments of constitutional freedom and self-government, 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


yw is a Horticultural Society? It is sometimes 

to ask, and therefore to answer, a foolish question. A 
there are conditions under which it becomes nece to define 
very elementary notions. A Horticultural Society, one would thi 
is, or ought to be, an associated body for the encouragement 
the cultivation of trees, fruits, and flowers. It ought to confine its 
work to the improvement of our woods and forests, our orchards 
and our gardens. It ought to have a collection, scientific and 
ornamental, of exotic plants and trees. It ought to present a model 
of the best modes of cultivation in a stove-housea, 
and green-houses. It ought to ransack the world for new 
varieties of the — creation, and it ought to include 
within the ran, its efforts a scientific pursuit of botany. 
Further than this, and it is sufficiently far, a Horticultural 
Society cannot be expected to go. And, to do it only justice, till 
within these few years the Horticultural Society steadily pursued 
these objects. Itis given to societies, as to men, to deserve, but 
not always to command, success; and it cannot be denied that the 
Horticultural Society was not a success. But its failure at 
Chiswick was mainly in proportion to the degree in which it de- 
viated from its legitimate functions. The ruining expense at 
Chiswick was the fetes. By a strange law, which Admiral Fitzroy 
has not investigated, it was as certain to rain on a Chiswick Ps 
day as it was certain to be fine on a Queen’s day. e- 
teorological laws, constant in nothing else, set themselves 
against the Chiswick fétes. The consequences were disastrous ; 
the funds fell off, the members dwindled away, and the So- 
ciety tottered on the verge of bankruptcy. As with other folks 
in difficulties, retrenchment was the order of the day. The 
library and herbarium were sold, the town house was given 

the foreign collectors were dismissed, the Journal was a’ done, 
and the Society lost everything but its name. A gentleman in 
difficulties will catch at any pretext for keeping a position in the 
world. The Horticultural Society was not superior to the 
tempter, and the tempter came in Royal — The late Prince 
Consort had, as is well known, a plan forfestablishing all the 
Muses and all the Sciences apd all the Arts and all the Graces on 
one sacred site. An garden was wanted of 
and artistic purposes. Given garden, or given anything, 
rest, it was though, would be sure to follow. If you could get a 
centre fixed’ settled, you must have some buildings or insti- 
tutions to set off your centre. A middle implies and involves the 
extremities. So, in the darkest hour of its poverty, the Horti- 
cultural Society was applied to, It was resolved to set the 
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Society on its legs, not for its own sake and not to further its 
chartered objects, but as something likely to be useful to the 
great South Kensington scheme. 

Those who think that Royal and Court favour are the 
highest objects for which public Societies ought to live are not 
to be blamed for having thrown themselves into the hands of 
the Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition. And as far as the 
Horticultural Society was concerned, having nothing to lose, it 
lost nothing except honour and the very purpose for which it 
was found As to the arrangements entered into between the 
Society and the Commissioners, we do not pretend to explain, 
because we do not understand, them. It will be enough generall 
to state that the Commissioners leased a large plot of the Sout 
Kensington estate to the Horticultural Society, on condition that 
both should large sums on buildings most of which, 
strictly speaking, had nothing whatever to do with horticul- 
ture, and that the Society should lay out a garden which might be 
ornamental, but which laboured under the little difficulty that 
nothing would flourish there. Hence grew the arcades, and hence 
did not ag! the trees which the Society planted and the flowers 
which the Society sowed. But something grew, and that is a 
very pretty debt. As we understand the Society’s position, it 
stands, or in a few weeks will stand, indebted to the Commis- 
sioners in the sum of 60,000l., for which it is bound to pay 
2,400l. a year interest. This 60,000/. has been or is to be 
sunk in the decorative arcades and other ornamental works, 
the Society having on its own nt sums in erecting 
greenhouses and in laying out the ens. hether the Socie 
pays any rent for the gardens over and above the 2,400/. 
a year we are not — certain. It may be said perhaps that the 
Society, after all, not made a bad in; because, although 
the Pam ta have a right of re-entrance if the 2,400/. 
interest is not paid, yet, the Society having no rty, the loan 
of 60,000/. is only fictitious, and has been advanced by the Com- 
missioners on no security whatever. But the question is not 
whether the Horticultural Society has made a financial 
bargain, but whether all these transactions with the Exhibition 
Commissioners come within the legitimate scope of the objects of 
the Society. We are prepared with an wulesltating negative. 
Not one shilling borrowed by the Horticultural Society 
from the Commissioners has been expended on the legitimate 
objects of horticulture. The subscriptions and entrance-fees 
of the 2,000 members whom the Council claims to have acquired 
since it began to deal with South Kensington are absorbed for 
purposes which may be good or bad in themselves, but which are 
not connected with legitimate horticulture. e South Ken- 
sington Gardens may be very ornamental, though we own to a 
positive dislike to Mr. Nesfield’s chalk beds and coal alleys and 
pounded-brick parterres. We think that his little ditches are 
mean and his ribbon-beds barbarous. But let this pass. Ina 
garden—that is, in a Horticultural Society’s en—we want to see 
things grow and flourish. At Kew and Chiswick trees and flowers 
grow ; at Brompton they do not. No doubt it is a great thing to 

something of a en in the midst of London smoke. The 
ers in Hyde Park, and in the Regent’s Park and the Green 
Park, are a triumph of the art of gardening under difficulties. 
So is the Temple Garden; but nobody would think of quoting 
these as instances of what a healthy, — en should be, 
especially a Horticultural son he garden. It would doubtless 
be a benefit to the public if the Horticultural Society were to take 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields or Finsb ag in hand; but these are 
not the sites for the model ise of the model Society of 
he pew If anybody wants to see a melancholy sight, let him 
at the starved, stunted, soot-begrimed conifers at South Ken- 
sington ; and if he is a member (or, as it is sonorously termed, a 
Fellow) of the Horticultural Society, let him ponder in his mind 
whether for such cultivation as this—a cultivation which every 
year with its increasing buildings makes worse—his subscription is 
well laid out. The Council, with a laudable zeal to “increase 
the enjoyment of the Fellows and the attractions of the Gardens,” 
have just announced the formation of independent clubs for 
— and bowls. The same reasons will probably lead to the in- 
uction of an estaminet and smoking-saloon ; and the promised 
Evening Meetings are almost certain to develope into music and 
—- fireworks and the tight-rope. For ourselves, we do not 
to be purists. The aristocratic world has long been 
ering after a Cremorne of a genteel kind. The arcades 
t remarkable facilities for the matrimonial market, and for 
other pursuits cultivated in fashionable life. A Jardin Mabille 
under the ee of a chartered Society and Royal Commis- 
sioners will eclipse not only Vauxhall, but the traditional glories, 
and traditional other things, of Ranelagh ; but the question 
remains—Is this Horticulture 

There are at least some who are answering this question, 
pertinent or gory gd as it may be. The Council, as they 
admit, “are still at the commencement of an experiment ’—that 
experiment being toymaintain a fashionable lounge, under the 
pretence of encouraging horticulture. They have built arcades, 
they have erected memorials and monufments, they are encouraging 
the scientific pursuit of bowls and croquet, they spend some money 
on prizes which read like a recurring decimal, and, somehow or 
other, seem always to be taken by the same market gardeners. 
The Horticultural Society’s prizes are as good as an annui 
to Mr. Turner of Slough, and to Mr. Lane of Berkham y 
and to Mr, Paul of Cheshunt; and in order further to 
identify themselves with tradesmen, the Council propose to 


set apart, as “Exhibition grounds of budding plants to be let 
out to respectable nurserymen and florists,” portions of the 
Kensington garden. That is to say, they intend to lease off their 
poe as advertising boards, just as Messrs. Mappin line the 
oot-boards of the Hansom cabs. But, we ask again, is all this 
Horticulture? Some recent circumstances seem to show that 
horticulturists at any rate are beginning both to ask and to 
answer this question. At the February election, in the place 
of Lord Ducie and Dr. Lindley (resigned), and Mr. James Veitch, 
there was elected, among others not known to horticulture, 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B. The exchange from Dr. Lindley re- 
signed to Mr. Henry Cole is very significant. The horticulturist 
and botanist of — fame cuts the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and the presiding genius of South Kensington jobbery 
reigns in his stead. Again, we find that Dr. Ho i 
gentleman of great practical attainments, forwarded last month 
his resignation of the office of Secretary to the Fruit Com- 
mittee of the Horticultural Society, on the avowed ground “ that 
some other object than the advancement of Horticulture is 
that which a ruling majority of the late and present Councils 
have in view;” and, therefore, he gives up an office 
accepted “under the impression that the Council intended to main- 
tain and develope the horticultural character of the Society.” Dr. 
Lindley and Dr. Hogg are practical men, tried and valued horti- 
culturists. This is their opinion of the present objects of the 
Council. Of course, if ladies and gentlemen are to be found 
ready and willing to spend their money on grounds close to 
Rotten Row, where they can exhibit spring bonnets, polished 
boots, and their skill at croquet, with its connected pursuits 
of flirtation and every other ’ation, the 60,000/. gardens at 
Brompton are a very good site for these noble purposes. Love 
Deities have always had their votaries in gardens. But le 
who wish to encourage science will not cease to regret 

the Horticultural Society has gone to Court, and has admitted 
Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., on its sel 
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THE ORIGIN OF ELECTRICITY. 


agen familiar remark, that in the history of human progress 
— precedes theory, but imperfectly expresses the extent 
which empiricism and instinct enter into our apparent know- 
l of things, as into our commonest, as well as our most laborious, 
actions. It is not sufficient to say that such habitual performances 
as ing or walking, for instance, are accomplished almost auto- 
matically—that is, without any conscious exercise of will, or at least 
without any understanding or knowledge of the principles and means 
upon which those movements ultimately depend. Such is the cha- 
racter of the human framework that the absence of thought about 
them is really requisite to the unfaltering and ful execution of 
those acts. The habit of reflection, in penal, impedes fluency of 
speech, and sometimes even unsteadies the gait. Its direct and in- 
direct influence also in incapacitating men for action is universally 
acknowledged ; and perhaps it is as a consequence flowing from 
such facts that our Nhigheast admiration is reserved for feats of 
so-called genius—that is, for the unreasoned or nearly spontaneous 
exercise of intuitive skill, whether mental or manual, which can 
neither be acquired by study nor reduced to theory. In like manner, 
the extraneous agents which serve us to save or utilize human 
labour are employed mostly without any comprehension of their 
mode of action or peculiar nature. e navigator, for instance, 
lied, and still plies, his oar, ignorant of the manner in which, by 
its aid, he is enabled to propel his craft with the force of his arms; 
or he unfurls his sails, without insight into the causes whence spring 
the welcome breeze or furious <n; or he puts on the steam, unin- 
formed of the cause which produces the expansion of vapours and 
gases, and thence the motion of his ship. He follows the needle 
as his guide, heedless of the mystery by which it is made to point 
with sympathy towards the North. 

Greater in influence even than the employment of steam has 
been the application of electricity to practical purposes in altering 
the relations between the empire of man and the worlds of time 
and space. Thousands are daily and hourly employed in peamry | 
the wonderfully simple means by which that marvellous agent 
evoked; and by its astounding effects millions, at shorter 
or longer intervals, are continually benefited, instructed, or 
amused. Yet is there one amongst them all, including practised 
electricians and deep-thinking hiloso hers, who has the dimmest 
notion, istan fy totruth, of what electricity 
is? Nay, more than that, even the preliminary and much more 
accessible question of the source or origin of electricity, after pro- 
tracted discussions bordering on dispute, is still consid by 
many a moot point, and falsely interpreted by others. 

In a paper read by Dr. Akin before the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society on the 7th of December last, the author has 
attempted to set this question of the origin or derivation of elec- 
tricity — previously to whose decision all endeavour to determine 
the form or essence of electricity cannot but prove abortive—tem- 
porarily, if not finally, at rest. In order to attain this object, the 
author commences his paper with a systematic review of the 
principal facts relating to the various subdivisions of electrical 
science, setting forth, amongst others, some which, though un- 
doubted, have dropt into oblivion, and others which, though 
important, have hitherto not been allowed their due weight. 
subdivisions of electrical science which have any bearing on the 
question at issue are, principally, frictional electricity, thermo- 
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electricity, and voltaic electricity, by which are meant more or 
less methodically arranged bodies of facts or truths, having 
reference, not to so many varieties of electricity, but to the only 
extant variety—or, according to prevalent theories, two varieties, 


positive and negative—produced by the three different means of 


friction, heat, and voltaic action. As for the remaining sub- 
divisions, treated of sometimes under the names of pyro-electricity, 
tribo-electricity, and the like, it was one of Dr. n’s objects to 
aoe that they may be included under the already enumerated 

The subject first considered in Dr. Akin’s paper is thermo- 
electricity, by which name may be designated the class of elec- 
trical phenomena which are produced by inequalities of tempera- 
ture, whether in homogeneous masses or in combinations of different 
substances, whether of a conducting or non-conducting nature. 
Thus, for instance, it has been found that, by heating one end of a 
metallic wire, an electrical tension may be excited at the other 
end. Bars of metal also, heated in a similar manner, have been 
found to affect magnetic needles as if they themselves were 
magnetic, both whilst they were growing hot and upon cooling, 
which is proof of the bars having been pervaded by electric cur- 
Tents under the circumstances stated. Again, it has been noticed 
that, by bringing the two terminals of a wire, one of which has 
been previously heated, into close contact, or by heating a 
circularly-bent wire from a point asymmetrical to the ends 
previeusly brought into loose contact, the wire will show 
signs of being traversed by an electric current. A much 
more common means than this for the production of thermo- 
electric phenomena is the following. wo different metals, 
whether in the form of wires or any other shape, are soldered 
or otherwise connected by their ends, so as to form a continuous 
circuit for an electrical current to through. One of the joints 
er contacts thus formed is next heated from without, by which 
the entire circuit becomes electrically excited. All these re- 
sults are indifferently produced whether the difference of tem- 
perature, which is alone requisite to their production, is owi 
to the introduction or abstraction of heat from without; an 
they may, together with the various quantitative laws by which 
the development of thermo-electricity is governed, be accurately 
accounted for upon the following simple theory. As each sub- 
stance has a certain specific density, atomic weight, and the 
like, Dr. Akin sup that we are warranted, and even led, by 
the phenomena and laws of thermo-electricity—and, as will ap 
later, by the phenomena and laws of the generation of electricity 
in general—to ascribe to each substance a certain electric 
which may be expressed in numbers, and which is dependent for its 
magnitude principally upon the chemical and structural nature 
and the temperature of each substance. As long as, in any indi- 
vidual mass or compound substance, an equality of electric power 
prevails throughout, or the electric powers are otherwise balanced, 
no signs of electrical excitation are exhibited ; but so soon as this 

uality or equilibrium is disturbed—which may be effected, amongst 

er means, by the production simply of inequalities of tem- 
rature—there immediately follows electrical excitement, which, 
in the case of metals, is found to be expressible in numbers at any 
given ot by the difference of electric powers of the masses, or 
parts of substance, there contiguous. 

The subject next considered in Dr. Akin’s paper is frictional 
electricity. This is the oldest branch of electrical science among 
those with which we are here concerned ; yet, though so great a 
philosopher as Sir H. Davy—it is true only in a short foot-note — 
gave the true theory of it more than fifty years ago, the greatest 
obscurity seems still generally to prevail as to the origin of fric- 
tional electuigity. In order to scrutinize this subject, it 1s necessary 
first to render an account of the several acts which, when occurri 
—* are designated by the collective name of friction, an 
which therefore, either separately or conjointly, must contain the 
<lue to the mode of generation of electricity by means of friction. 
The various acts of which friction is composed are principally the 
following :—Two masses, whether of the same or different kinds, 
are moved laterally to each other, contact, with more or less 
pressure, subsisting meanwhile between them; as a consequence, 
the masses pe more or less hot and electrical. According to the 
definition of the nature of electric powers, derived before from the 
facts of thermo-electricity, the contact of substances of different 
chemical or structural nature, which is the primary condition of 
friction, is sufficient to engender electrical excitation. If to that 
be added an excitation and unequal distribution of heat— 
or, more simply, if, in the act of friction of even two perfectly 
identical masses, the two grow unequally warm—this fact, either 
by itself or superadded to the diversity of nature, will produce 
electrical excitement. In perfect consonance with these theo- 
retical conclusions it has been shown long ago that the friction 
of two perfectly similar masses, in a manner which ensures 
their being rendered of different temperatures, gives rise to 
electrical action; but the proof that friction engenders electricity 
only in so far as it implies contact of homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous masses, with more or less difference of temperat is 
afforded by an important recent experiment. A French physicist, 
by the aid of machinery, rubbed two plates—the one of zinc, the 
other of copper—against each other, taking care to note the 
temperature of the plates after friction, and at the same time the 
intensity of the electric current to which it gave rise, and which, 
from the plates, was transmitted by a compound zinc and cop 
wire to a galvanometer. He then stopped the friction and, ther 
allowing things to revert to their primary state, heated the two 


plates of zinc and copper afresh, by means of a common lamp, 
until the temperature was the same which had before resulted 
from friction. He found that, in this case, the we age of the 
electric current simultaneously — was exactly the same 
as that which had been owing before to friction; which shows 
that frictional electricity, of conductors at least—and there is no 
reason to assume a difference in the case of non-conductors — is 
owing to the very same cause as thermo-electricity; namely, to 
the contact of substances of different electric powers, 
whether in consequence of an original difference of chemical or 
structural nature, or simply of an inequality of temperature. 

The question as to the origin of frictional and thermo- electricity 
has been hitherto rather ignored than debated. The real argument 
has been principally on the subject which Dr. Akin, on account of 
this very circumstance, left for the conclusion of his review—namely, 
on the origin of voltaic electricity, or, as it is sometimes called, 
galvanism. Volta, the great discoverer of this most important 
class of electric phenomena, which virtually contains also those of 
and of electricity, soon his 
covery at the beginning of this century, gave a nearly complete 
theory of it, which Davy also adopted. According to Volta’s 
theory, upon which later discoveries have only entailed the 
necessity of addition but not of alteration, the contact of hetero- 
geneous masses—or more strictly, in the phraseology adopted in 
this paper, the contact of masses of different electric powers— 
engenders electrical excitation. Accordingly, it has been estab- 
lished beyond doubt that if two bars, of copper and zinc for 
instance, be brought into mutual contact, each at one end, the 
other ends become charged with free electricity. The doubts 
which have been entertained on the possibility, rather than on the 
credibility, of this fact are clearly inadmissible, considering that 
nobody disbelieves the phenomena of thermo-electricity or frictional 
electricity, which yet, as shown before, if properly analysed, turn out 
to be solely the consequence of contact of heterogeneous masses, 
or more generally of masses of different electric powers, be the 
difference owing to inequality of nature or simply of temperature. 
Another difficulty which has been raised against the voltaic 
theory arises from the following circumstance. Volta found that, 
if two bars of metal are either in mutual contact or connected by 
a third intervening bar, the electric tension at the free ends will be 
exactly the same. On the contrary, if the intervening bar is re 
sented by a layer of fluid, the tension at the free ends of the 
will be very different from what it would be in the case of imme- 
diate contact. From this result Volta deduced his law of tensions, 
which, in the language here adopted, is simply this—that for 
certain series, and only for certain series, of substances, the electric 
tension developed by their mutual contact is expressible by the 
difference of their electric powers. One such series of substances 
is that of the metals, which proves itself to be such, not only by the 
phenomena strictly called voltaic, but even more so by those of 
thermo-electricity, to account for whose laws such an assumption 
is absolutely necessary. Metals and liquids of a non-metallic 
nature arranged in voltaic combinations, it follows, on the 
contrary, from the result above stated, do not obey the law of 
tensions; but, as already Volta surmised, and has lately been 
proved by experiment, there are series of liquids, just as the 
metals form a series of solids, among which that law prevails. 

As a consequence of these two facts—that metals 
in couples or multiple combinations follow the voltaic law 
of tensions, but that mixed combinations of metals and liquids 
do not—it may be shown by very simple arithmetical con- 
siderations, which yet cannet be reproduced in this place, that 
if three or more metals are combined in a voltaic circuit, 
it will be electrically ineffective; but if, on the other hand, 
two metals are combined with one or more liquids, the com- 
bination will form an effective voltaic battery. This result, 
in which there is nothing very astonishing, and which follows 
as & necessary aay vay from the unassailed facts of thermo- 
electricity, no less from the half-controverted facts dis- 
covered by Volta, has yet been used as a weapon with which to 
attack his theory. That combinations merely of metals should 
electrically re in a different manner from mixed combinations 
of metals and liquids, is undoubtedly owing to the fundamental 
differences between a solid metal and a non-metallic fluid. One of 
the most striking of these differences, perhaps, is the readiness 
with which solids are chemically acted upon by liquids, as com- 
pared with the general absence of chemical action amongst bodies in 
the solid state—corpora non nisi soluta, In consequence, 
it has been inferred that the veltaic theory—which attributes the 
origin of electricity to the contact of heterogeneous substances, or 
to the prevalence of inequalities of electric power in simple or 
compound masses—is false, and that the origin of voltaic elec- 
tricity has to be sought in the chemical reactions between the 
various elements forming voltaic combinations. The validity of 
the voltaic theory, in point of fact, is demonstrated perhaps most 
strictly of all by the phenomena of thermo-electricity, which 
have never been ascribed to chemical reactions, and which, toge- 
ther with frictional electricity, are really phenomena of the same 
kind as those properly called voltaic, if the actual, and not merely 
the apparent, circumstances of the generation cf frictional and of 
thermo-electricity are considered. But the inadmissibility of 
the so-called chemical theory of galvanism may be mm | by 
independent evidence than which no testimony could be more 
striking and, at least to the unbiassed, convincing. This evidence 
consists in the undoubted fact that, in the most powerful and 
most frequently employed voltaic combinations, chemical action, 
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so far from being antecedent, is really only consequent upon 
electrical action. An element of Daniell’s battery, for instance, is 
composed of zinc — into dilute sulphuric acid, which by 
means of a porous cell communicates, or is in contact, with a 
solution of sulphate of containing metallic copper. None 
of these substances—if the zine be chemically pure, or, as it is 
generally employed, be amalgamated—react chemically upon one 
another; yet the ends of the zinc and copper which come out of 
the fluids of Daniell’s cells are proved by daily experience to be in 
a state of electric tension. This, consequently, cannot possibly be 
of chemical origin, since, as long as the copper and zinc remain 
separated, no chemical action takes place; which, however, does 
occur so soon as the two terminals of zinc and copper are made to 
touch, by which their electrical tensions become simply discharged. 
The chemical action of Daniell’s cells—and the same holds true of 
all the other most approved cells—so far from being primarily 
productive of eleetziaal excitement, is itself the result of an elec- 
trical discharge. The manner in which an electrical discharge 
entails chemical reactions is still obscure ; but, however that may 
be, it would seem that electrical excitement is rather an inefficient 
state of atomic affinity than the result of real chemical action—a 
preliminary rather than a consequence of combination. 


In finally summing up the result of his survey of the whole of 
electrical science, so far as bearing upon the question at issue— 
which result is simply that each substance is possessed of a certain 
electric power, and that differences of electric power, whether in 
simple or compound substances, produce electrical excitement, 
whether those differences are produced by the aid of heat, of fric- 
tion, of simple contact, or by whatsoever other means—Dr. Akin 
expresses it as his opinion that, wonderful though this fact may be, 
it 1s certainly not more surprising than the fact of gravitation, for 
instance. For really it could not be asserted that it is in any wa 
more marvellous that the contact of two masses of different electric 
power should give rise to their electrical excitation, than that the 
existence of two masses apart in space should become the cause 
of their mutual attraction and approach. Undoubtedly both these 
classes of phenomena require yet more satisfactory explanation 
than can as yet be rendered of them. But, if it has been 
generally considered a most important progress to have linked 
together the various sidereal motions by the aid of such a theory 
as that of Newton—-though that theory was acknowledged by 
Newton himself to be liable to further improvement or super- 
a also a similar attempt to connect important 
classes of electrical phenomena by an explanation such as that 
proposed by Dr. Akin may not be labour altogether wasted, even 
if the explanation should ultimately be found capable of yet 
further simplification, or be rendered more nearly self-evident, _ 


MULREADY AT KENSINGTON. 


So every true genius there will generally be one or two leading 
qualities which either sum the man or express what 
he most aimed at. There is a word, if we could only find it, 
which would define the 74 or painter, or statesman. A 

enuine criticism is that which endeavours to divine this word. 

ike © me 6 criticism must thus in with a definition ; 
but, like philosophy, it will recognise at the same time that the 
definition, though essential to a grasp of the subject, must be only 
provisional and tentative—that the truth of it must be proved by 
the facts embraced, and will only be felt when they have been 
looked at in orderly sequence. Let us attempt to do this in the 
ease of the great artist whose works, alike fer our pleasure and our 
instruction, are now collected at South Kensington. 

The ancients said of Phidias that “ he combined greatness with 
accuracy.” We think it might be said of Mulready that the 
combination in him was accuracy with refinement. There are, 
indeed, certain limitations to his acc in regard to form, 
whether human or landscape. These limitations, as in the case of 
most English artists, may be partly traced to the imperfect training 
of a self-developed genius, partly to something tentative and fas- 
tidious in his own nature, which reminds us of what we 
read of Leonardo da Vinci. Yet Mulready must be unhesi- 
tatingly placed amongst the few really eminent and thorough 
draughtsmen of the British school. His power over form was 
almost as complete, though not so wide in range, when he painted 
“The Rattle” in 1808, as when he drew “The Bathers” in 1849. 
His refinement is not less marked in the “Gravel Pit” of 1807 
(17) than in the “Toy Seller” of 1862. If we might, for the 
sake of definition, call refinement with the artist’s method 
or principle in art, the results of it were principally marked by 
grace combined with humour. Of these qualities we will presently 


. Over character his grasp is less powerful and certain — 

iling at times (as in certain among his designs for the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” and, more or less, in the “Seven Ages”); but, 
especially when it is a class-character that he is drawing—as 
the “ Travelling Druggist,” the drunken man in the “ Hustings” 
(62), or his idle boys ip fmt ranks with the very highest 
of his art. Something of the same uncertainty belongs to Mul- 
ready’s colouring. He seems (if we may venture on the sug- 
gestion) to have been influenced in this more than in any other 
respect by other artists—by Jan Steen and De Hooghe, for 
instance, during his youth; afterwards by Wilkie. He seems 
also, at times, overpowered by his design, and unable to bring the 


“Careless Mi r;” and “Dog of Two Minds,” seem to us ex- 
amples of this in regard to a certain hardness or want of blending 
in the tints, as the earlier “Sailing Match ” (66), the “ Forgotten 
Word” (67), the “Seven Ages” (78), do not the solidity 
and force of his most complete pictures. It is curious that an 
analogous uncertainty occasionally interferes with the subtle skill 
of his composition ; witness the attitude of the lower limbs in the 
left-hand sitting figure of his “ Bathers” (drawi No. 338), 
and the tallest girl on the right in his “ Last in School.” ie 
again, we are reminded of Leonardo. 

What we have indicated as Mulready’s most eminent gifts require 
a few more words before we endeavour, with a view to the 
— just opened, to ise the gradual development of 

—votiva. . . veluti descripta tabella— 
on the walls of the Museum. In the peculiar turn which his 
humour displays, we would class Mulready with his admirable con- 
temporary, Leslie. Without weighing these great artists a 
each other, it may perhaps be observed that, whilst in both the 
speciality of their humour is its close union with grace, in 
Mulready the grace is based in many instances on beauty of line 
and finish of drawing, whilst in Leslie’s humour the beauty and 
elegance lie more distinctly in the thought or situation selected 
for the picture. One reason for this may be that Leslie 
in prone A derived his inspiration from books, whilst Mulready’s 
designs are as frequently inventions of his own from the 
suggestions of real life. There is something of Jan Steen 
in the one, as of Stothard in the other. It is probable 
that Mulready, as the “Boy’s Cannon” indicates, was not 
uninfluenced by Wilkie, whose name is naturally suggested 
when modern humorists in art are spoken of. Much as 
Mulready was superior in technical skill and thoroughness as an 
artist, there is considerable resemblance between the humour of 
the two in a few subjects; but Wilkie’s main early aim was to set 
forth a dramatic exhibition of national, and especially of Scotch, 
humour — Mulready’s, to render individual points of humour, 
especially as shown by children, Sir David paints the Pensioners 
receiving the news of the Battle of Waterloo; Mulready chooses 
the convalescent soldier watching the goodhumoured strife in 
which his two boys are enacting the (unhappily) endless game of 
Englishman and Frenchman. less dramatic and representative 
as a humorist, Mulready is more ious and poetical; less sly 
and grin-provoking, but more imaginative, and more tender in his 
appeal—more universal, we might say, if less “national.” It is 
curious, indeed, how little of the broad. Irish element appears in 
Mulready. Compare his beautiful “ Hustings” (62) with 
Hogarth’s electioneering pictures. But this opens another chapter, 
= we have already perhaps said enough on the special point. 

‘ore us. 

Mulready’s earliest aim in his fi ubjects was humour ; his 
later, grace. In its essential purity no English painter (for we 
do not here include Flaxman) can, we think, be set above him. 
Great as are the claims of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Stothard, and 
Leslie, none of them equalled Mulready in that refined accuracy 
which has been noticed as his primary characteristic. In mastery 
over design, no artist, we imagine, would hesitate to rank him as 
the highest ; and he was thus able to give a fuller expression to 
his sense of the beautiful. It is true that Mulready hence misses 
a certain spontaneity and air of ease which eminently mark 
Gainsborough and Reynolds. Though not laboured, his works 
are profoundly studied ; each one appears to be an experiment. in 
advance; they evade no difficulties, and are hence liable to ocea- 
sional fallings-short from the artist’s idea of perfection. The 
“ Last In,” and the “Seven Ages,” with one or two of the latest 
pictures, appear to us, in different ways, examples of ability 
which has not attained its mark, ething has jarred ; 
although even here there is much more in harmony. But 
the artist’s earnest aim at refined acc never fails. From. 
first to last, throughout the gallery, it may be doubted 
whether there is a line without its purpose. Every little group 
might be the reproduction in colour of an Athenian bas-relief. 
Mulready’s dogs, as Mr. Ruskin said, might have been types for 
Hellenic coinage. His compositions dwell on the mind, amidst a 
thousand which we have admired, and dimly remember, like some 
of the airs of Mozart or Beethoven compared with other men’s 
sonatas, To use an old scholastic phrase, they are “ essential 
forms” of grace. Perhaps this may be one reason why, in the 
widest sense, Mulready has never been a popular artist. We do 
not expect that this exhibition, complete as it is, will make him 
such, For this fine point of grace is so very rarely shown in 
English art, is in itself a matter calling for so much attention from 
the spectator, that it is not likely te meet with common apprecia- 
tion. The fit audiencé for such an artist will be inevitably few, 
at any rate in the modern world. An Athenian tribunal is required 
for men like Mulready, Flaxman, and Ingres. 

Yet even if our estimate on the point of common popularity be 
correct, Mulready is not likely to fail in preserving that place in 
the foremost ranks of English Art which he has long held, 
Though the highest men in painting, as in , will ravely be 
widely popular, yet there isa kind of halo round their works, a 
dim sense of greatness about their names, which affects and awes 
the least impressible or least cultivated spectators. And the class 
of subject which beeame gradually the favourite with Mulready, 
(to define lastly, not only how he was gifted, but what 
gift he has left us) is not only original in itself, but is one 
which touches nearly our sympathies, We have ventured 


| 
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to reckon grace as dominant over sense of character and power of 
humour in his mind. Hence we look for the speciality of his style 
in what, ae now common, we might the English 
Idyl. In re common nature, and humour united with 
tenderness, Mulready’s later works stand alone ; although, as our 
contemporaries in France may prove to us, so wide is the field 
here open that it may be hoped he may find many fit successors. 
The three pietures from the Vicar of Wakefield, with the “ First 
Love,” and the “ Child and Lascars,” may be noticed as amongst 
the most perfect of these idyllic compositions, alike in idea, 
in drawing, and in colour. 

We would now briefly attempt to mark out the development of 
— —_ in the series exhibited. Skilfully as it has been 
selected by Mr. Sketchley and arranged by Messrs. Redgrave, the 
space disposable has not allowed them to preserve a complete 
historical sequence on the walls, although, beginning on the left 
as the spectator faces the entrance door, the pictures answer suf- 
ficiently to their order of execution—the only rational and pleasing 
ordonnance, by the way, in any national gallery. The preparatory 
stage in the artist’s career may be said roughly to extend towards 
1811 (Nos. 1 to 38). Born in Ireland (1786), he studied at first 
under the sculptor. None of the Papen which he 
then painted are here. Mulready’s next aim was landsca In 
the examples shown, refinement, skilful arrangement, and force 
combined with tenderness of colour, appear almost from the out- 
set. The two views in Kensington f 34 and 36) are well-known. 
“ Heston ” (22) and the “Cottage” 37) 4 the painter's 
command over delicacy and atmosphere. But we are disposed to rank 
the “Gravel Pit” (17), highest, from its union of simplicity with 
grandeur, and its exquisite refinement and subdued power in 
colouri The skill in composition which has been here exer- 
eised, whilst it is entirely concealed, puts this little work amongst 
Mulready’s finest performances. In figure-subjects, he was now 
obviously influenced by the great Dutch painter, Jan Steen. 
Perhaps it is to this that we owe, in the “ Barber,” almost the 
solitary example of a coarse ugliness in the whole series exhibited. 
Mulready, on the whole, in the figure-subjects of this period, has 
not found his way to his peculiar grasp of humour, nor to his later 
command over tone and quality in colour. 5 

“ Punch,” painted in 1812, is the first important work in which 
the artist characterized himself. It is full of incident and points 
of character, but the colouring is slight, and the figures want that 
unconscious air which greater practice alone could give. During 
the ten following years, Mulready, whose diligence in study was 

almost proverbial, ha his style. The “Idle Boys,” “ Last In,” 
“ Fight Interrupted,” “ Wolf and Lamb,” “ Careless Messenger,” 
mark the stages of this advance. The ways of boyhood have cer- 
tainly reeeived no other such powerful and humorous illustration. 
Visitors will notice how the colour becomes at once more firm and 
more subtle, the drawing more complete, the natural air more 
happily attained. We have one interior, in 1821, “ Lady Dart- 
mouth ” (50), worthy of De Hooghe in the exquisite lighting of a 
room; but, in the main, the artist's aim is to render open day ight. 

is, indeed, is the principal excellence of his ‘ Waterloo Conva- 
escent,” a scatiered figure-composition, redeemed into unity by 
its ificent sweep of landscape (1822). Henceforth the humour 
of M y is increasingly tinged with tenderness and . Com- 
pare the “Travelling Druggist ” (1825) with its neighbour, the 
“Fight.” With this increased poetry of aim came the wish 
for greater glow and fusion of colour—a wish to which, as already 
noticed, the result did not always happily respond. Yet at last 
he reached a wonderful power in expressing even the glow of sun- 
light—a quality, it need hardly be remarked, amongst the rarest 
in painting. Mairead, it should be remembered, like Turner, 
‘was always a tentative artist, a student through life, not content 
to stay his hand at a point of skill already reached, but pressi 
on to further excellence. Hence occasional half-failures; but no 
= more decisively marks off the great and real artist from 

esser men than this constant struggle onwards. The little “ Father 
and Child” (1830, No. 65) is perhaps the sweetest among the 
pictures of this period; the “Dog of Two Minds” 
our thinking, the dog has clearly but one, that of saving his hide) 
the most important. 

Between 1839 and 1849 fall the artist’s most consummate works. 
To this period belong the “ First Love,” perhaps the most purely 
and tenderly poetical of English pictures from common life, for the 
“Sonnet,” beautiful as it is, does not realize all the exquisiteness of 
the design ; the “ b 
most gorgeous piece of colour united wi rfect drawing, 
by our and the “ Bathers” which in 
racy of form is almost the only—perhaps the one only—English pic- 
ture which we can fairly match with Ingres. The Lascar-group, with 
the behind (86), has been singled out by artists as pro- 
bably Mulready’s highest achievement in his art; but a mannered 
air, oon which the girls with the child are not quite free, and the 
ever-refined limbs of the child himself, prevent us from ranking the 
work exactly with the three just noticed. The two other Goldsmith 
scenes, the “ Butt” and the “ Ford,” belong to the same elevated 
series. We have already tried to indicate the aim and quality of 
these works. Lae es English Idyls are not more finished, 
glowing, and poetical. we 

One great picture, the repetition in life-size of the “To 
Seller,” designed in 1835, belongs to the last years of this n 

Student, aa we would, in his own phrase, emphatically name him. 
It is the only life-size work, portraits excepted, here exhibited. 
Mulready, it is well-known, sent it, not quite complete in some 


details, nor coloured = the intended pitch, to the Academy 
Exhibition of 1862. Yet, in the beauty and originality of its 
subject, and the wonderful ing of its leading and * 1" 
tant features, it is one of the most interesting of his works. It is 
worthy of notice how Mulready has here indicated at once the 
fear of the negro’s black face, Pom 4 the youthful spirit which resists 
that fear, in expression of the child’s eyes and mouth. It is 
remarkable that in one of the small sketches the child’s mouth is 
distorted with alarm. This pleases lovers of the obvious. But 
Mulready worked to please those who love refined accuracy and 
subtle grace. There is hardly one of his works which does not 
afford similar instructive lessons. This picture might, we believe, 
have been purchased at the time for a very moderate sum. Like 
Turner’s ‘“Téméraire,” which was priced at 400/., it left the 
Academy still in the artist’s possession. 


REVIEWS. 


M. TAINE’S VISIT TO ENGLAND.* 

At the end of his work on English Literature, M. Tame gives, 

by way of explanatory > the history of a journey he 
made to England and a visit he paid here a short time ago. It 
fortunately confirmed all the theories which he had previously 
educed from his study of English literature, and to a certain 
extent he found England exactly what he had anticipated. But 
there was much that was new and striking to him, and he saw 
and speculated on many noticeable things in English life and 
English scenery. The result of his observations is a sketch of 
England which, for its size, is certainly one of the very best ever 
written by a foreigner, and is full of amusement to readers who, 
like most Englishmen, are perfectly indifferent to a laugh at their 
own expense, and enjoy the criticisms of a well-meaning foreigner 
even when they are not altogether flattering. M. Taine 
delights us with his remarks, which are sometimes true and 
sometimes only audacious and ingenious, but which are alwa 
expressed in a lively, though perhaps ambitious, style. From the 
very outset M. Taine was evidently determined to turn his journey 
to good account, and he had not landed before he to deci- 
pher the character of Englishmen from the conformation of their 
coasts. “ The shore is deoply eaten into,” he says, “ the waves gain 
ground, trees disappear, ground has been washed away by 
incessant rain, and the ocean is always there wild and unconquer- 
able. Even on a fine summer day the sea is never brighter than 
a pale slate, and the clouds rise up in a pale wan way like coal- 
smoke. The sky is an enormous grey cupola. When the nations 
of the South—that is, the ived there for the first 
time, they must have thought they were in hell.” We can 
imagine that, in such a scene, M. Taine, although he does not say 
so, must have deeply regretted the soft loveliness and dry air of 
the opposite side of the Channel, the still azure of the sea off Brit- 
tany, and that bright, deep blue, sky which English travellers will 
recollect always welcomes them directly they have got more than 
half-way towards Calais. Between Newhaven and London, M.Taine 
has ascertained that it always rains. ‘The sky disgorges the rain, 
the earth sends back fogs, the fogs steam up into the rain; when 
= look round you can see no reason why the rain should ever 
eave olf. You feel — in the land of the Cimmerians, all 
your organs get s up, your eyes are of no use to you. “On 
se croit hors du London, viewed such an 
atmosphere by the observing foreigner, looks like a vast cemetery, 
and what is he to do in this sepulchre? He cannot stay in, for fear 
lest the depth of his despair should drive him to suicide; if he 
goes out, he has the unpleasant consciousness all the time that he 
is struggling with the elements. But if he is a man like M. Taine 
he has a third resource. He can watch the wet ghosts in the 
cemetery, and construct a theory about them. M. Taime’s modesty 
says that it took him a week to discover—but we may venture to 
think that this is an injustice to his powers, and that a day or two 
revealed to’ him—that the soul of Englishmen is akin to their 
climate, and that the rain and fosee Britons to marry and rear 
shoals of children, get rich, become Protestants, capitalists, 
and politicians, 

The Englishman is very dull, but then he does not mind being 
dull, and even by the very fight he makes against adverse cireum- 
stances gains a sort of victory over dulness. English life is so 
quiet, so m that Englishmen have lost all notion of real 
enjoyment. “When you have lived all your life upon turnips,” 
M. Taine remarks, “you do not mind not having o ” An 
En lishman, this theorist continues, resigns himself without the 
slightest difficulty to bear fifteen sermons running on the same 
subject, to ask during twenty years for the same reform, to read 
moral treatises, to teach in Sunday schools, and to bring up a dozen 
children. His nerves are always perfectly calm, and therefore 
politics never-sweep him into revolution. In the upper classes 
this gmatic temperament is relieved by the national love of out- 
of-door exercise, but the working men and women of every class 
are absorbed in their work, and have no thought or enjoyment 
beyond it. More especially is this seen in the women of the artizan 
class. ‘They are generally thin, consumptive-looking, with hollow 
eyes, with noses, and their skin marbled with red; they 
have all gone through too much, had too many children, and have 


* Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise. Paris: Hachette. 1363. 
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a worn, patient, resigned look which seems to say that, much as they 
have borne, they could still endure more. This look of patience and 
fatigue is visible even in the women of a higher class, and the 
imaginative Frenchman, in looking at them, is reminded of those 
peor worn-out beasts of burden who stand quite still in the rain 
without thinking of sheltering themselves from it. The battle of 
life is sterner here than elsewhere, and whosoever falters falls. 
Imprudence or weakness at once throws the less successful out of 
the chances of life; “le gin arrive alors et fait son office”; and 
thence come all those strings of poor wretches who block up the 
principal streets of London and Liverpool, or herd in the slums, 
sleeping on soot, and stopping up the way with the lines on which 
they hang their rags. Those Efi, however, who do not 
thus lose themselves present the appearance of a machine which is 
strong and well-regulated, even if it grates in working and seems 
to work heavily. The typical Englishman is a German, but a 
German whose nature has been altered by long training. He is 
not the primitive, but the civilized animal ; his body and his mind 
have been transformed by strong nourishment, by bodily exercise, 
by an austere religion, by public morality, by political struggles, by 
continual efforts of all kinds. He has become of all men the most 
capable of acting effectively and usefully in every direction, the 
most productive and successful of workmen, just as his ox has 
become the best of animals for meat, his sheep the best for wool, 
and his horse the best goer in the world. 

M. Taine takes a very different view of the English labouring 
poor, as compared with the French, from that which Mr. Bright 
takes, and although it is not easy to see how M. Taine can know 
much about the English poor, it is also not easy to see how any 
Englishman can know much about the French poor without having 
lived among them. It has often been said that the peasant pro- 

rietor of F'rance is a superior man to the day-labourer of England. 

e cannot pretend to say that he is not, but we should be glad to 
see the evidence on which the assertion rests. At any rate, M. 
Taine does not seem to think his countrymen superior. “If you 
look at the peasants in land,” he says, “ you will not see 
peasants anything like what our dwellers in the country are, who 
are a kind of fellahs, beings akin to the earth, suspicious and rude, 
separated from townspeople by an abyss. In England the agricul- 
tural labourer is a workman, the is a manufacture, and the 
farmer is the overseer.” It must, however, be confessed that M. 
Taine had evidently never been in any cottages except those show 
cottages which are to be found in the neighbourhood of every 
squire’s house. In the English cottage, he tells us, everything is clean 
and orderly ; the blue plates look charming on the dresser, there are 
no panes cracked in the window, the little garden is well weeded, 
honeysuckles and roses adorn the porch, and on Sundays there 
may be seen the father and mother seated at a cleanly table par- 
taking of their bread and butter,.and enjoying the order of their 
home. On Sundays the French peasant goes out to look at his 

lot of land. His passion is to be a proprietor ; the passion of the 

inglish peasant is to be comfortable. This is the universal wish 
in England in every class, and is carried, as M. Taine thinks, to 
a ridiculous excess. In houses of the best class, he says, the 
inventions for comfort are so multitudinous that you get bored 
with them. There are too many books and papers provided for 
you, too many kinds of carpets and washing-basins and match- 

xes and towels in your dressing-room. In England the 
wealth that is made is enormous, but so is the wealth 
that is spent. The English are the greatest of producers 
and the test of consumers, and may be aptly compared, 
M. Taine thinks, to those insects which, on being transformed from 
their grub state, find themselves all at once provided with teeth, 
and antenne, and claws, and all sorts of instruments, wonderful 
and terrible to look at, fit to dig, and saw, and build with, but 
which at the same time find that they have an insatiable appetite 
and four stomachs. 

After an animated and eulogistic description of the system of 
local self-government, and of the lead in every kind of public 
enterprise taken by the county aris , M. Taine proceeds to 
speak of English art and science. Here he is not complimentary. 
‘The English can indeed, as he allows, paint a truss of _ so that 
a botanist a tell od a dried in it, but true 

inting—that is, as he explains, picturesque painting—they are 
There were on canvas, Ihe thinks, 
so raw, figures so stiff, drapery so like tin, tones so startling. An 
English painting is like an opera with nothing but false notes in 
it, or, as we may venture to say, like an 5 mee criticized by a 
man who has no ear. The statues of London afford thir 

e. You cannot imagine, he says, without having seen it, 
ow Lord Wellington looks with his plume of feathers done in 
iron, or Nelson with a cable made to look like a tail, and planted 
on his column with a lightning conductor running through him, 
like a rat impaled on the top of a pole ; or the Generals of Water- 
loo in a state of undress, being crowned by Victories. But then, 
as he philosophically remarks, when the English in flesh an 
blood seem as stiff as if they were made of sheet iron, what is to 
be expected of their statues? In science the English are great 
investigators, and see the positive side of inquiry. But they are 
wanting in metaphysical insight, and in the conception of great 
systems. The fact is, as M. Taine thinks, that their higher 
curiosity, their sublimer instincts, the want of the universal and 
the infinite which they may feel, is turned in the direction 
not of science but of religion. Hence the churches are surpris- 
ingly, and almost incredibly, full on Sundays. Men actually go to 
church—not only worn-out, weak, poor sort of creatures, but edu- 


cated, rich, respectable men, who could quite afford to do as 
— With the English clergy M. Taine professes himself mu 
elighted. Except that they wear white chokers and occasional 
bands, they are exactly like laymen, and the Parisian man of the 
world finds that they are persons capable of conversing with him. 
Nor does English religion, with a notice of which M. Taine con- 
cludes his sketch, find. much less favour in his eyes. It is exclusively 
directed, he says, and with some justice, to producing a moral effect, 
to building up a character that shall be based on tixed = 
and shall resist temptation. There is nothing in it of Byzantine 


_ subtleties ; the curious speculations of Germany find no place in it. 


The feminine softness of Catholicism is not to be found in it. 
There is nothing like the Spouse of the Soul, the Consoler and 
Friend dreamt of in the tender reveries of the Imitatio Christi. it 
bears the impress of the Old Testament and the stern Hebrew 
Psalms; and the same spirit, the looking for justice and the tri- 
umph of the God of Justice, breathes through the hymns that are 
sung with enthusiasm in English churches. “ Although a French- 
man,” M. Taine concludes by saying, “and born in a different 
creed, I listened to these hymns with sincere admiration and 
feeling. ‘They seemed to be high-pitched and serious poems, which 


gave a glimpse into the infinite, and — fit to satisfy the deep 
poetical instinet, the vague desire for the sublime and melan- 
choly of the English race.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKSPEARE.* 


HE Editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare will v: babl 
T miss the full meed of thanks due to them for ea tbenn, 
because comparatively few of the readers of their text can be 
aware from what an incubus of comment they have relieved it. 
Six months’ study of the Variorum edition of 1821 would be 
good preparation for estimating the work of Messrs. Clark and 
Aldis Waeht; yet we doubt whether persons not engaged in a 
similar task with theirs, or not under sentence of law, would 
undergo this penance. There is a story of a Spartan—anachro- 
nism does not matter in fables—who was offered his choice of 
reading the long-winded Guicciardini or rowing in the galleys 
for life. He tried the milder alternative for a or two, but 
ended by taking an oar. Now that rene 4 punishments are in 
demand, it might be worth considering whether the notes of 
Shakspearian commentators might not aid oakum-picking and the 
crank in the reformation of criminals, 

In our notice of the first volume we explained the plan of this 
edition. With each succeeding volume, its soundness and the 
pains employed upon it become more apparent. If it is still im- 

ible in many cases to read Shakspeare’s very words, if spots 
still darken his orb, we have now at least his coat, without such 
rending as Jack used to his father’s, divested of a heap of need- 
less and tasteless embroidery. Capelk was not more patient of 
minute yet necessary toil than Messrs. Clark and Aldis Wright 
approve themselves. None but readers of manuscripts or correctors 
of type are competent to measure the burden of such revision. 
Compared with it, index-making is sport and accentuating Greek 
relaxation. Nor have the editors the trite consolation of “in 
tenui labor, at tenuis non gloria.” It is no slight or secon 
duty to purify the corruptions of Shakspeare’s text, since his: 
words and works are a nobler and fitter memorial than any raised 
hitherto or to be raised henceforward to his fame. And from such 
glory, or rather glorification, as the earlier commentators claimed 
or received, the Cambridge editors have debarred themselves. 
They deal in neither praise nor blame; they do not compliment. 
themselves or any one else; they have not the satisfaction of 
abusing those who differ from them. In their there is 
neither open nor ambush fighting. No Ajax Johnson nor Teucer 
Steevens fights over the poet's body ; no “black-letter dogs” bay 
the moon. The rigid economy of their plan excludes every luxury 
in criticism. 

Mr. Collier’s folio of 1632, and its unknown “ corrector,” 
whatever trouble they may otherwise have given, have done 
this . Even in a measure beyond that of the Variorum edi- 
tion they show that, for exhibiting a sound text of Shakspeare, 
conjecture cannot compete with collation, and that tampering 
with its proper vouchers — the early quartos and folios —is like 
the letting out of water. From Rowe’s edition to that in 
twenty-one volumes a ogg tee conjectural labour was bestowed 
upon Shakspeare’s plays. me grievous maims, the work of 
careless printers or copyists, were healed; other wounds were 
merely cicatrized over; but these acknowledged benefits were 
balanced, if not cancelled, by graver maims and d wounds on 
the sense, the metre, or the grammar of the poet. The result was 
nearly the same whether produced by many men and many minds 
or by one only. In each case the system of amendment was radi- 
cally vicious. It had no firm basis; it left too much to individual 
temperament or taste. The Collierian “corrector” was an indus- 
trious and ingenious man, not devoid of the loyalty editors owe to 
authors, apparently not actuated by the vanity or ambition that 
have wrought such mischief in perverting or disguising the mind 
of Shakspeare—since, for anything that appears to the contrary, he 
may have covered his margins with notes for his personal use or 
pleasure. Yet, like more obtrusive annotators of ) oc ene and 


* The Works of Witiam ' Edited by William George 
Clark, M.A., and William Aldis W Vol. III. and Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 1863. 
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like so many of the editors of-the Greek dramatic poets, he had in 
full measure the cacoéthes mutandi. He was infected with the 
disease of change for its own sake ; he was unable to let well alone. 
And such is the spirit which pervades most of the editions of Shak- 
—_ in the eighteenth century. ere are, indeed, some grains 
wheat in the heap of chaff, but the chaff will always predomi- 
nate in an unsound system of correction. We do not advocate 
servum arbitrium towards the early editions, for the blemishes of 
the quartos and folios are patent; yet liberum arbitrium, the license 
of roving conjecture, has done infinitely more mischief to Shak- 
speare’s text. The late George Burges was, in Greek scholarship, 
what correctors of the Steevens type were to the English poet. He 
and they frequently chose to re-write the text rather than patiently 
— painfully set themselves to make the best of its original title- 
In the emendations thought worthy of record in the Cambridge 
Shakspeare we may detect a kind of physiognomy of the time at 
which they were successively made. it, fancy, and good sense 
characterize the poetry of the eighteenth century. It dealt with 
social life ; its ethical leanings were towards the expedient and the 
decorous ; it imposed sumptuary laws on language; it was rich in 
maxims cast in epi matic form. But for that century universal 
nature or profound philosophy, not being physical, possessed few 
attractions. Of all Bacon’s writings it preferred his Essays; 
but even to these it preferred the decent morality of the 
Spectator and the weighty truisms of the Ra . Nor 
was this all, or the worst, as regarded the literature of Shak- 
speare and his times. ‘The critics, and through them the 
— were mastered by the notion that all our literature 
ore Waller or Dryden stood in the relation of the Titans to 
Jupiter and his Olympian circle of gods. The Elizabethan Titans, 
they said, were mighty men in invention, passion, and imagination, 
but they were scandalously ignorant or regardless of Aristotle ; 
they reigned before the reign of order began ; they needed one and 
all, both in words and matter, trimming, shaping, and adapting to 
@ proper and polite standard. The stage, in its practice, favoured 
or obeyed the instinct of the time. The drama of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries must be taught its manége. Lear was 
too horrible for a refined pit. Coriolanus—sufflaminandus erat—he 
must be taken with an admixture prepared by James Thomson. 
This was not an atmosphere in which Shakspeare could genially 
breathe, and its influence is visible in nearly every edition of 
his plays from 1720 to 1821. Pope, for example, is anxious to 
mend his scanning and parsing; to reconcile his verbs with 
their nominative cases ; to set his verse to the tune of the “ y 
on Man,” or the heroic decasyllables of his own “ Homer.” 
Steevens, whose ears were trained in Pope’s measures, followed in 
the same track, and - to Shakspeare’s a course of Dr. 
Dilworth’s ing-book, with many grains from the English 
“ Gradus ad Parnassum.” The moralist Johnson seeks in the fields 
of imagination, and even in the “highest heaven of invention,” 
for rules of life and terse aphorisms that would suit indifferently 
the “Golden Verses ” ascribed to Pythagoras, or his own “ Idler,” 
wherein the groat’s-worth of wit is heavily weighted with the pound 
of rhetoric. Warburton, justly characterized by Coleridge as 
“thought-swarming, idea-less Warburton,” is as a commentator 
what he is as a writer — sometimes shrewd and suggestive, more 
re 7 rash, inaccurate, and wild. To Farmer and the 
“black-letter dogs” we need not refer, the Cambridge Editors 
having wisely banished from their notes every —* prove 
that Shakspeare was debtor for two-thirds of his images 
and age to books and writers who lived for a day, 
and for the most part might as well have been forgotten 
for ever. The best editors of Shakspeare at this period 
were Theobald, Capell, and Malone. They generally fol- 
lowed Whiter’s sound maxim that “commentators should not 
be desirous of making a text for the poet, but regard it as their 
business to explain that which he has given us.” They are the 
precursors of the present Cambridge Editors. Like them, 

the quartos and folios as authorities, however 
lamentably imperfect, safer to follow than unchartered ae 
just as a ship with rae Bs jury-mast and rudder is more likely to 
make port than one drifting without either of them. Like the 
Cambridge Editors again, they did not listen to such insidious 
whispers as “ Have a taste” or “‘ Contrive a theory”; but expunged 
as many palpable errors as. they could, and preferred leaving some 
unsound or obscure passages to pruning them with desperate 
hook, or to training them in unauthorized forms—as if a cedar 
of Lebanon were improved by turning it into a spruce espalier- 
tree. 
The tendency of the eighteenth century, indeed, was to do 
to Shakspeare’s plays what Malone and the sexton of Strat- 
ford did to his monument—to whitewash them; and it has 
given recent and wiser editors no little trouble to scrape 
off the disfiguring and often unnecessary lime. Had Malone 
and the sexton been quiet, we might have had a better 
notion of Shakspeare as he looked in life; had two-thirds 
of the eighteenth-century annotators taken to mending shoes or 
roads, two-thirds of the Cambridge Editors’ pains might have 
been spared. They were, in fact, for the most part, misemployed 
men. Scholars, antiquarians, and in a certain sense persons 
of highly cultivated taste, they would have made admirable 
editors of the French dramatic poets, where regularity of phrase 
and measure either left little SS enneten to do, or indicated 
pretty clearly the slips of copyists and printers. Their faults 
were also the faults of the age. They partook in, and were 


environed with, a host of prejudices on the subject of Shakspeare 
and believed in Po ’s opinion that 
Waller and am were the first who impa smoothness and 
strength to English verse; they were led astray by Milton's un- 
lucky verses about Shak ’s “native woodnotes wild”; they 
applied to him an Art of Poetry which they conceived to be Aris- 
totle’s, but which really was a French perversion of the Stageirite’s 
wholesome canons, syntax and prosody were strange to them 

and instead of trying to master them, they too frequently strained 
them to their own notions of fitness. But so, two thousand years 
earlier, dealt the Alexandrian critics with the Homeric poems. 
We must be content perforce with what they have given us, and 
be thankful that printing has put it out of the power of modern 
Saceomeane to transmit to posterity a merely eclectic text of 
The Cambri 

available for the text alone. Hundreds of P any of which the 
verbal rage | is clear require elucidation from the history of cus- 
toms long obsolete, of phrases no longer in use, of modes of thinking 
and feeling alien from the present age. But for such aids to the 
apprehension of the poet’s meaning there is tolerably ample pro- 
vision. Messrs. Clark and Aldis Wright have still before them work 
— for many days and many morrows; yet what they have so 
well begun we should be glad that they should make complete by 
a companion volume of archzological notes. Again, they would 
be called upon to sift and winnow vast heaps of chaff, to prune 
redundance, and dispel much idle ulation. But the latter end 
of their task would be far easier than the beginning. To collect 
readings and arrange them with minute accuracy is a far more 
Herculean task than it would be to select from the notes of their 
predecessors as much lore as is really required for understanding 
Shakspeare’s allusions to many now forgotten matters. 

We have described the Cambridge Shakspeare in negative 
phrase only ; but since the avoiding what is wrong is so often the 
replacing or discovering what is right, our negations may pass for 
their opposites. Largely and wisely have the Editors benetited by 
the erroneous system of most of their predecessors, and their 
work, if not all-sufficient, will always remain a valuable auxiliary 
to the student. They are doing what Johnson too often only pro- 
fessed to have done. “ My first labour,” he says in his Preface, 
“is always to turn the old text on every side and try if there be 
any interstice through which light can find its way; nor would 
Huetius himself condemn me as refusing the pedi i of research 
for the ambition of alteration. In this modest industry,” Messrs. 
Clark and Aldis may proceed to say that they “ have rescued many 
lines from the violations of temerity and secured many scenes 
from the inroads of corruption. They have adopted the Roman 
sentiment that it is more honourable to save a citizen than to kill 
an enemy, and have been more careful to yee: than to attack.” 
By this Johnsonian law the Editors may be tried, secure of the 
verdict, provided the judge has grace or capability to examine 
their labour and report upon it honestly and intelligently. 


with all its merits, is manifestly 


DOCTOR JACOB.* 


(panes is so much freshness and originality of conception 
about this book as to make us regret that the writer should 
have adopted so loose and inconsecutive a mode of treatment, alike 
in the details of character and in the elaboration of the plot. With 
so much graphic power in portraying the superficial features of 
each personage and sketching in the scenery in the background, 
and with such command of resources in filling up the oullines of 
the er it is strange to see so much weakness in the common 
grasp of human action, and so little logical perception of the inward 
aws and workings of the moral nature. Cleverly as the mere 
mechanical intricacies of the piece are got through, the ethical 
unities are utterly lost sight of by the time the plot is ripe for 
consummation—at the moment, above all, when we most naturally 
expect them to be asserted. The book becomes in consequence a 
tissue of moral anomalies and surprises. We are continually, 
from point to point, surrendering the opinion we had just formed 
of the qualities of each principal agent in the tale, and must sub- 
mit to seeing them do, in each successive crisis, the very opposite 
thing to what their antecedents had prepared us to anticipate. 
This inherent obliquity in the writer’s design causes the story to 
advance in very sidelong fashion, and brings it to a conclusion of 
a very lame impotent kind. Moral purpose there decidedly 
is none, save be to effects of on | 
idi in ing with feebleness every gift of intellect 

altke every calculation reason or favour of 
fortune. The sketch of Dr. Jacob's character, as drawn with this 
inequality of power, seems to us hardly less unsatisfactory, artisti- 
cally regarded, than the meeps himself may be conceived 
to Sava bean in his own eyes or in the eyes of those around him, The 
only key to it is suppli by a casual phrase of the writer’s own. 
His nature was “noble but oblique.” We have known painters am- 
bitious of the highest places in the ranks of art who have laboured, 
without knowing it, under innate and ineradicable defects of vision, 
such as wholly to forbid their ever drawing or colouring correctly. 
In the works of others, the like faults may be due to imperfect 


training of eye-or hand, or to simple carelessness and haste in mani- 
pulation. ere remain those further cases in which whatever is 


* Doctor Jacob. By the Author of “John and I.” 3 yols. London : 
Hurst & Blackett. 1864. “33 
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awry, ungainly, or distorted in figure exists through the set pur- 
pose of the and justified by to the lawful 
objects of his calling. y not as legitimately set upon the 
canvas a dwarf, a monster, or a hunchback, as an Apollo or an 
Adonis? There is no less license, it might be said, to be pleaded 
for the novelist, if he chooses to portray in print a moral or intel- 
lectual anomaly. Nor can the critic in that case justly complain. 
So long as the rules of art are strictly maintained, such choice of 
subjects must remain purely a matter of taste. The laws of motion 
are applicable with equal goer to straightforward and to crab-like 
processes; and in artistically portraying a squint or cast of eye, 
the draughtsman has to put forth not less exact or fine a touch 
than in the most delicate adjustment of the visual axes. 


It is owing to a purely artistic defect on the writer’s part that 
the reader never quite knows to the end of the book what to make, 
or what he is intended to make, of the character of Dr. Jacob. The 
Doctor comes in and goes out under a cloud of mystery. The first 
volume or so is occupied in building up his image into an absolute 
ideal of intellect, grace, eloquence, gentleness, and general fasci- 
nation. In the next, he is hurled down so rudely and so low that 
we are long under a painful doubt whether our late model be not 
a scoundrel and impostor of the most pitiful sort—if not a mock 
bas x at least a forsworn priest, adulterer, intriguer ; if not a 
would-be bigamist, at all events an embezzler of sacred funds, a be- 
trayer at once of married honour and of maiden’s peace. Towards 
the end, enough of the cloud is lifted to set him in a little more of 
the old and more favourable light. But though the more scandalous 
charges are done away, the idol never quite recovers its former place 
in our veneration. We see our last of Dr. Jacob in a position of re- 
spectability and comparative approach to inward quietude, honour, 
an iness, but he never gets over his intermediate fall. 
When the Sicilian t takes down the favourite saint 


who has disappointed the wishes and prayers of his votary, 


and sets him up again after a good round of beating, there 
will remain some traces of the battering that the image has 
undergone. It will hardly be so lovely or so potent in his eyes as 
heretofore. Dr. Jacob had flashed upon us, in the first instance, 
like asocial meteor. To the good, simple people of Frankfort— 
icularly the little English community, with their weak and 
irresolute chaplain Mr. Brill, his unthrifty wife, and irregular 
but kindly household—he came as the incarnation of wisdom, 
sanctity, and loveableness. Bound professedly on a mission to 
the East, he advocates his sacred cause with an eloquence which 
fills the chapel plates with untold thalers and sovereigns, trinkets 
and bank notes. His conversation, copious and brilliant, gives 
him the lead of every little coterie. Dr. Paulus, the learned and 
strict Professor, is melted by his genial address and liberal erudi- 
tion; his invalid English wife recovers under their visitor’s 
spirits and kindling talk, and their children’s hearts are 
won by his’ playful ways and teeming gifts. Fraiilein Fink— 
the warm-hearted and brisk little Di inn, whose methodical 
mind keeps in order some scores of the rising female hopes of 
Frankfort, and whose want of wedded happiness is made up by 
literary tastes and a Platonic devotion to Goéthe, Klopstock, and 
Herder—is the envy of her female gossips when she shows off the 
intellectual lion at her tea-table. Her friend and oracle, the 
dry but excellent Professor Beer, relaxes to the illustrious 
visitor. Soon Dr. Jacob forms the central figure in all Frank- 
fort — Though sixty years of age, his noble figure, 
handsome features, broad brow, and flowing silvery hair, render 
him an attractive mark for male and female eyes. With 
women in i his fascination is universal. Every 
feminine moth is speedily flitting round the candle of his 
majestic presence and thrilling tones. There is, first, the Baroness 
Ladenburg, the handsome French wife of a German nobleman, 
who is somewhat summarily killed off by the fall of the flimsy 
Fest Haile during a tremendous storm at the great German 
National Shooting Festival, on the 7th of July, 1862. She is an 
old acquaintance, and rumour forthwith points to the accom- 
lished doctor’s coming union with the rich and elegant widow. 
There has, indeed, been between the pair a liaison of a mysterious 
kind, which for a long time — the reader, but is eventually 
cleared up to the acquittal of both parties as regards more than the 
mere intention of wrong-doing. Tender s of arms, prompted 
by mutual jealousies, serve to bring out into well-marked relief 
e respective temperaments of the two. The warmth and abandon 
of Heloise on the side of the Baroness are met with a cautious 
and self-controlled reciprocity on his which reminds us of the half- 
cynical, half-amorous, utterly selfish dalliance of Swift with Stella. 
After a final interview, at which he has no —— in kissing 
her “ lip to lip,” and leaving her “ trembling and overwrought,” he 
can quietly tell her he loves her no more on account of the very 
taint which his own reckless act had been the means of inflicting 
upon the passionate woman’s nature :— 


He loved the Baroness no more, but he had loved her once, and it pained 
him deeply that he should cause her so much wretchedness. Her beauty, 
her impulsiveness, her attractions of manner, were not easily effaced from 
his memory ; he ted that she could not still be his friend; but, had no 
obstacles existed, would not have made her his wife. There he had 
deceived her. Some men can love a woman who is not wholly pure or good, 
can give up aie ms aged her, can become blinded to her very faults. But 
Dr. Jacob, a by no means infallible, was not suchaman. He could 
not make an idol of a woman whose soul was less white than God had made 


hood to be armour-proof against the beast of or the temptation of sin ; 
but if once a ‘oot teas flecked it, there hed x 4 longer beauty, no longer 
delight, no longer respect of man or beast. : 

Thus Dr. Jacob is seen dreaming away the days “in the way he 
liked best,” “reading pleasant of 
the beech-wood, bathing in the stream at sunrise, wea boar 
the peasantry at all hours, climbing delicious sunny heights at 
evening, and looking down upon the lazy, happy villages below.” 
This “basking, as it were, in sunshine and summer sounds,” this 
“utter yielding to innocent voluptuousness,” dulled him to 
every experience but enjoyment. “All troubles, past and 
future, grew faint in his mind;” he was happy for the 
time “in the way that children and brute creatures are A 
making friends of nature, and all that was hers.” Surround 4 
fascinations such as these, no wonder that the Eastern mission is 
no more heard of, and that evil rumours begin to gather round the 
Doctor's reputation. In this Capua of Jugendheim, the Berg- 
strasse and the le Taunus mountains behind, Dr. Jacob’s virtue 
is soon dissolved. Ulysses no more closes his senses against the 
Sirens. His weakness comes to the surface. With all the fascina- 
tion of Count Fosco over man and beast, he is a very Skimpole in 
self-indulgence and unthriftiness. He cannot see a rare bit of 
antique silver but it must be sent home to his sumptuous rooms. 
He cannot meet a friend or friend’s child, but out must come some 
costly present or other. He was “ essentially a Sybarite, loving 
luxurious rooms, costly wines, delicate meats, expensive liberalities, 
and refined pleasures.” ially dear to him was the affection 
of women, and with his mysterious power over the female sex he 
had never found it difficult to satisfy this craving. But some strange 
impediment seems at all times to have stood in the way. A loyal 
chivalrous respect for woman’s purity precluded all but one mode 
of indulging his desire for the companionship of “some tender, 
gentle nature,” and even the choosing a wife, for some unexplai 
cause, “conscience, reason, duty forbade.” Hitherto his love had 
been like the dire parasitic moss of the American forests, “ preyi 
upon the vitality it embraces till only decay and death remain; 
first making “ their lives more lovely, their world a ise, their 
hearts triumphant,” “only to bring in the end slowly and surely, 
weariness, hopelessness, life without joy, and withering that knew 
no second spring.” “To few men was granted such a gift of 
winning love—to none had this gift been so fatal.” 

The saddest victim to this subtle but fatal charm is Mr. Brill’s 
ward, Kitchen Eggers, the orphan heiress of wealthy German 
parents, a simple warmhearted little ingénue of eighteen, with all 
the soul of the genuine German gil, and the higher grace and 
openness of the English. Fair, fawnlike, and slight in figure, 
with meek blue eyes, floating golden hair, and unconscious purity 
of mind, she is just the object to fill the void in the epicurean 
heart of the old man, who can never pass a pretty toy without 
longing with a child’s eagerness to possess it, or see a lovely ani- 
mated doll without an inexpressible desire to caress and fondle it. 
“In his youth, he had loved and lost one just so winning and 
beautiful, and he would have given several years of the life that 
came after to have wooed Katchen Eggers for one long summer 
day.” Nor is the opportunity long in coming. For, won by his 
brilliant powers and fatherly fondness—awakened under his foster- 
ing influence to new life and thought and feeling, raised from a 
child into a woman—her filial love assumes a warmer tone, and the 
“ father’s kiss and father’s blessing ” she first took meekly from his 
lips change to a more rapturous embrace. “TI have never loved 
before —I have no one else to love!” is the confession 
from her by the doctor's wooing; and his reply is, “ Let me kiss 
you, Kitchen, and claim you henceforth mine.’ f course there 
is no reason why men of sixty, especially when so well preserved, 
should not marry girls at eighteen. We are reminded of 
Goethe and Bettina, Montesquieu and Marie. But the evil omen 
still broods over the doctor’s hopes. The intended marriage must 
be kept secret. Meanwhile, such are the rumours of debt and 
disgrace which gather round his name that flight is absolutely 
necessary. ‘And. so ugly, in sooth, is the look of things, 
that when he flits through the railway station and turns up 
on the terrace at Heidelberg in company with a veiled ey fem — 
the mysterious English governess who has suddenly left riadoin 
Fink’s—our suspicions are shrewdly the same as those of 
Kitchen, who, with the audacity peculiar to shy people, has 
followed her elderly lover alone in his flight, and overhears what 
stamps him in her mind as base, faithless, and forsworn. We 
indeed are released from the well-sustained suspense by the 
surprise of the soi-disant Miss Macartney’s quietly seying, “ Supper 
is ready, father,” and by the explanation that his daughter's long 
estrangement has been merely due to certain unpleasantnesses 
connected with his old flame for the Baroness. But to Kitchen, 
who is not yet in the secret, the shock is so great as almost to 
drive her in sheer despair to accept the odious advances of Baron 
Josef, the libertine son of Madame de Ladenburg. Even when all 
is fully explained, and no earthly cause or impediment can be 

igned save the wonderful “ obliquity ” cf Dr. Jacob’s impulses, 
and his inveterate resolve never to let matters be pushed to the 
matrimonial point, he announces to Katchen, in the presence of 
the Baroness, that they can never be one, and she is doomed to 
soothe her sorrows in the end with the homely affections of the 
learned Professor Beer, “ a mild t man, with the mind 


good. 
of a philosopher and the heart of a child.” Of the aged Epicurean 
himself we get but a parting glimpse, as he subsides into a sort of 
apathetic atheism, as ing Direktor 


the easy-going of his daughter's 


it. He could not bear the slightest speck upon a woman’s small hand, though 

ae he was almost culpably temperate in judging men’s errors. 

q Like the simple Norse peasantry a primitive age, be held pare woman- | 
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; asad and wasted man. “No aftermath blooms for the de- 
spiser of the spring ; no peace comes with the whiteness of a dis- 
honoured winter.” As his best look-out for the future, it isa sad end 
to the Sybarite to see before him “ but a quiet arm chair, a helpful 
woman’s ministry, a Bible in large print, a short slow walk in the 
sun, alittle gossip of the world and anent books, a few waifs 
and strays from the great sea of politics”; and this apparentl 
not because he was purposely drawn for a bad man, but because it 
was not in the mind of the writer to be restricted to the usual 
commonplace balance of logical cause and effect. 


As a work of imagination, apart from its logical working-out, 
Doctor Jacob may well above the ordinary 
of the day. Its conception is so essentially the creation of a female 
mind that we scarcely need the assistance of an ambiguous sentence 
in allusion to “our sex,” in order to divine thus much of the secret 
of its authorship. Morally weak, however, as the principal cha- 
racter must be pronounced to be, the same fault does not extend 
to the secondary personages in the story. These are simply excel- 
lent. Fraiilein Fink, with her school and her lite: tattle, the 
chaplain and his family, the grave professors, and the thousand 
and one little touches which make up the picture of every-da 
easy, genial life in German towns of the lesser sort, have mu 
of the picturesque force and vivid reality, if not the subtle 
metaphysical depth of Villette. The style is in general so clear, 
graphic, and natural, that we are the more surprised to come 
across such occasional trips in grammatical correctness as can 
hardly be put down to the score of mere haste or inattention. To 
“ motive an unpleasant rumour,” to be “ giving for the humane and 
enlightened sentiments on all subjects of discussion,” to say, when 
witness has to be borne to certain supposed facts, that “the Fraii- 
lein Fink was testamentary,” are turns of phrase which, whether 

oreign culture, are primarily signs of an imperfect mastery of the 
English language. are the last we should 
expect in a writer who has shown so much appreciation of what 
is finished, delicate, and in good taste. 


MAGNA VITA SANCTI HUGONIS.* 


\ Y= noticed some time backt an edition by Mr. Dimock of a 
small poetical life of St. Hugh of Lincoln, and we expressed 

our wonder that such a scholar as its Editor was not pressed into 
the service of the Master of the Rolls. It is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we find Mr. Dimock now presenting us with a larger 
and more important life of the same great Prelate, and that in its 
proper cage, as a member of the series of Chronicles and Memo- 
rials. judicious a choice on the part of the Master may fairly 
outweigh not afew of hisold offences, and when we see among the 
editors of forthcoming volumes such fresh names as those of Messrs. 
Stubbs, Graves, and George Williams, we may fairly hope that 
the golden age of the Chronicles and Memorials, which certainly did 
not accompany the youth of the series, has been kindly reserved 
for its more mature years. Mr. Dimock is, beyond all, doubt, a 
scholar of the right sort, and he has the great advantage of having 
chosen a subject which is evidently dear to his heart. No editor 
has yet been produced by the series who shows a greater amount 
of critical power, or a stronger faculty of seeing all that can be 
made of those little incidental scraps of evidence which so often 
prove a great deal. There is something wonderfully neat in the 
way in which Mr. Dimock fixes the exact dates of the different 
events with which he has to do. And in fixing the dates, 
he sometimes incidentally lets us in for the causes as well. 
When did St. Hugh become Prior of Witham? and, what 
is really more interesting, why did Henry the Second go so far 
a-field to look for a Prior? ‘His dominions, English and Conti- 
nental, were, one would have thought, capable of supplying a Prior 
for a Somersetshire monastery; how came the King of England, 
Duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, to think or to know anything 
about a holy man in the Burgundian diocese of Grenoble? Mr. 
Dimock has made it all out, The Life says that Hugh was recom- 
mended to the King by a noble of Maurienne or Savoy — “ vir 
quidam nobilis de Morienne partibus.” A noble of Savoy might 
well know something about a monk of noble birth in a neigh- 
bouring province ; but how came King Henry to take this Savoyard 
noble into his confidence as to the disposal of English crown 
mere oH In 1173 there was a negotiation for marrying John 
kland to Agnes, or Adelaide, daughter of Humbert the Third, 
Count of Maurienne, and ancestor of the present King of Italy. 
The marriage was cut short by the death of the Savoyard princess— 
the next year, according to the Art de Verifier les Dates. We thus 
get the most likely time for Henry to have heard of Hugh and his 
holiness. He therefore could not well have been appointed before 
1173, and most likely not for a year or two after. Again, the 
Prior of the Great Chartreuse, where Hugh was a monk, begged 
him to stay because of his own great age and infirmity. , 
Dimock shows that there was an aged Prior from 1173 to 1176, 
while after 1176 there was a rather young one. Thus the event 
which could not be before 11 73 could not be after 1176. Again, 
one of the embassy sent by Henry to invite Hugh was Reginald, 
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Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was not consecrated till 1174. We 
are therefore, without an atom of direct evidence, all but certain 
that Hugh came to England in 1175, and we have a perfectly 
rational ex ion of the cause of his coming. 

This es us as highly ingenious. It is not every one who 
would have noticed so many little points and have made them all 
fit together in this way. And this is not the only case in which 
Mr. Dimock thus contrives to fix the dates and identify the actors 
of his story. Thus the writer of the Life was a monk named 
Adam, who was in close attendance on St. Hugh for the last three 

ears and five days of his life. Mr. Dimock finds out all about 
im, shows that he was first a monk and then Abbot of Eynsham 
in Oxfordshire, and lastly, what we are sorry to hear, that he was 
deprived of his Abbey on a charge of “ perjury ”—whatever that 
may imply—and manifest wasting of the of the House. 
All this attention to particulars is just asit should be. Mr. Dimock 
lets nothing pass, knowing well that the smallest matter may 
some day be of use to prove something much greater. There 
have been Editors in this series who knew nothing of Fulda, 
except that it was an Abbey in Germany; Mr. Dimock seemingly 
lmows the succession of Priors of the Great Chartreuse and the age 
of when he being 
is present Life of St. ts 
more plesant to ead than the metrical one which Mr. meek 
published before. It is indeed a thoroughly interesting tale very 
well told. And the writer seems to be thoroughly trustworthy. 
His way of writing and his close intimacy with such a 
man as St. H so commends him to us that we begin to 
hope that the heavy sentence under which he afterwards fell 
was the fault of his judges and not of himself. Anyhow he 
has given us a most like picture of the great Bishop 
whose actions he has undertaken to record. He writes 
from his own from what he had 
rae from Hugh himself and from those who had known 
him earlier in life, and he has a most praiseworthy habit 
of constantly naming his informants. Hugh was eminently what 
people call “‘a character”; he had a way of his own of doing 
whatever he did. He was by no means a saint of the milksop 
order, but a bold and determined man with a strong human 
will.: He was not a partisan of any kind; he was not, like 
so many Bishops of that age, a mere courtier or secular minister ; 
he was not a systematic assertor of ecclesiastical privileges, like 
Thomas of Canterbury ; nor was he a strong liberal politician like 
his great successor Robert Grosseteste. He was simply Bishop of 
Lincoln, and did his duty as Bishop of Lincoln with my eye | 
energy and in a way eminently his own. He built up the materi 
fabric of the Minster, and reformed the abuses prevalent in his 
church and diocese. And yet, wonderful to say, and most unlike 
Robert Grosseteste, he contrived to keep on good terms with his 
Chapter. He brought his stray Canons into residence ; he refused 
— to men who wished to hold them as sinecures; he k 

is patronage in his own hands even in the teeth of Kings ; and he 

stood out against a notable device of Richard the First to provide 
himself with unpaid Ambassadors at the cost of the Church of 
Lincoln. He was a man of sharp temper, and apt to say sharp 
things; he had a cool way of snubbing people, from the King 
down to his chaplain and biographer; and yet everybody seems to 
have loved him. His relations with the two successive Kings, 
Henry and Richard, were most singular and most amusing. Hugh 
was no systematic opponent of the royal power, but if a King 
meddled with etna | which was Hugh’s concern and not his, 
Hugh cared no more for a King than for another man. When- 
ever there was a quarrel, everything turned on whether the 
Bishop could a personal interview or not. If he could, he 
always carried his point. No man could resist the Bishop of Lin- 
coln who came across him face to face. With both Kings he was 
a privileged } age who might say or do anything. It is curious 
to read, in the case both of Henry and Richard, especially of 
Henry,ef the alternation of almost grotesque fits of endurance 
with the outbursts of fury which were so familiar to them. Hugh 
of Lincoln could always manage them, and by all manner of means, 
from bits of amusing impertinence up to sermons in the style of 
the Baptist. And when he assumed the latter character, it is 
satisfactory to find that he did not merely ~~ for the redress of 
ecclesiastical grievances, but also boldly rebuked personal vice in 
the Lion-hearted King himself. With Henry, certainly not the 
worse man and incomparably the better ruler, oo was so great a 
favourite that many le, with little either to geography 
or chronology, him of being the King’s son. Let Mr. 
Dimock tell a story both of the father and of the son, though let 
us add that, well as Mr. Dimock tells them, they are better still 
in old Adam’s Latin :— 

Soon after Hugh’s promotion to Lincoln, he was at high warfare with 

certain of the royal foresters, whose tyranny and violence were 


exercised w his ts, in defiance of the rights of his church. F 
ing to ge ly excommunicated the chiet forester himself, one of 
| the most t authorities of the realm. Such an act of extremity, on such 
| a person, in such a cause, could not fail to rouse the ire of Henry II. It se 
| happened that a prebend in Lincoln cathedral was then vacant. i 
certain of the courtiers petition the king gto ask of 
that were a friendly part to Hugh, by thus furnishing 
with an of ding somewhat to mitigate the royal indigna- 
‘tion, the request, saying that 
| ecel ical benefices were not for courtiers, but ecclesiastics—for such as 
| served the altar, not for those who served in the palace, or the treasury, or 
| the exchequer. Upon this he is summoned to the king’s presence. H 
, accordingly to Woodstock, where the court then was, and finds 
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king reclining in some pleasant spot in the adjoining woodland, with his 
attendant nobles round him. He draws near and pays his salutations. No 
one rises at his approach ; there is no word of salutation in return, no token 
of recognition. Hugh quietly nad his hand on the shoulder of the earl next 
the king, and thrusting himself into the circle, sits still and silent as the 
rest ; the king meanwhile, to all appearance, with difficulty suppressing his 
wrath. At length, wearying of this absurd dumb-show, and seeing no doubt 
that his Carthusian bishop would be sure to beat him at the game of silence, 
Henry calls for a needle and thread, and begins stitching up a rent in the 
bandage of a hurt finger. Upon this opening Hugh spoke : “ How like you 
are now,” he says to the king, “to your cousins of Falaise”; alluding to 
the thread-and-needle celebrity of the inhabitants of the town of William the 
Conqueror’s mother. This bit of cool impudence completely beat the king ; 
he fell on his face in convulsions of laughter, and then, in high good humour, 
himself explained to the astonished courtiers the insult he had received. 
Hugh’s victory was complete ; Henry gave way on every point, and the lord 
of the forest had to submit to ecclesiastical discipline, and receive a flogging 
before absolution was granted him. 

Now for Richard. The King in kis French wars laid claim to a 
kind or de 
way incumbent on the Church of Lincoln. e King of England 
might command his services anywhere in England, but his people 
were not bound to follow the Duke of Normandy in his wars 
against the King of France. After many messages to and fro, let 
us see how Hugh managed things personally :— 

The royal officers still dreading to meddle with Hugh, though urged b 
the king’s repeated commands, Hugh at length, at the end of August 1193, 
mainly upon their entreaties, crossed the sea to his exasperated monarch, 
and bearded the lion, in his rage, in his den. The interview between them, 
if told in a romance, would read like an almost inconceivable absurdity. 
Still it is sober history that Hugh, on arriving at Roche d’Andeli on St. 
Augustine’s day, and finding Richard at mass, at once entered the chapel, 
and having saluted the king and demanded a kiss, and received no reply but 
a savage look and an averted face, seized him by his dress, shook him well, 
and at length compelled him to kiss him. This done, Hugh devoutly applied 
himself to the service going on. In the course of which Richard, having the 
pax presented to him ti an officiating archbishop, himself took it and pre- 
sented it to Hugh. His generous heart at once completely discarded its 
long-nursed animosity ; in no stronger My could he well have shown his 
entire reconciliation, and his warm regard for his saintly bishop. 

After the service Richard had to submit to Hugh’s objurgations for his 
unjust anger and violent measures. He excuses himself by throwing the 
blame on the Archbishop of Canterbury. He listens also humbly to much 
good pastoral exhortation as to the state of his soul, and about his unfaith- 
fulness to his marriage bed, and other crimes with which common report 
charged him. They parted excellent friends, with the understanding that 
Hugh was to see him again the next day before he set out on his return. 
Meanwhile, however, an attempt is made to get Hugh to be the bearer of 
royal letters demanding aid in some way from the English barons. Hugh 
indignantly refuses to be made a party in any way to such exactions ; and 
Richard declines seeing him again, bidding him return to his church with 
God’s blessing, and asking his prayers. Hugh obeys the bidding, thankful 
enough no doubt at escaping so well. 

St. Hugh, among his other merits, seems to have been a man of 
very strong sense. Of course in that he was held to be a 
worker of miracles. But he had himself an utter dislike to all 
miraculous tales, whether about himself or about other people. 
When a priest who receives him on a journey tells him a long tale 
of a miraculous appearance, and offers to show the visible proofs 
thereof, Hugh will not even stop to look at his relics, and chides 
the eager curiosity of his followers. More amusingly still, his 
chaplain Adam tells us that he was most anxious to ask his master 
as to the truth of a miraculous tale which was current about him- 
self, but that he never ventured to do so for fear of a snub. When 
Hugh was dead, Adam dreamed that he did ask him, and that he 

t snubbed for his pains by the glorified saint exactly as he would 

ave been by his living master. 

Nevertheless, if we may believe his biographer, St. Hugh’s ex- 
communications were no light matter. As he never excommuni- 
cated people without good cause, the sentence was commonly fol- 
lowed by the sudden death of the guilty person. But it is something 
to find that these excommunications are pronounced quite as 
often for moral offences—adultery, fraud, and so forth—as for 
mere breaches of ecclesiastical privilege. And even with re- 
gard to the latter class, it should always be borne in mind that 
the sort of things complained of, encroachments by the King’s 
foresters and the like, often did real and cruel injury to the poor 
tenants and serfs of the See. Hugh seems to have looked after 
the rights of everybody. When he came to Witham, to ensure 

ter privacy for his monastery, he procured the removal of the 
inhabitants of the village, who seem to have been the King’s 
bondmen. But he took care that they should have full compen- 
sation for whatever they had to give up. They were given their 
choice, either to be settled on their old terms on some other royal 
manor or to go where they would as freemen. Some chose the 
one offer, others the other; it must be remembered that those 
who chose bondage would keep their lands (or an equivalent else- 
where) though on a base and precarious tenure, while those who 
chose freedom chose complete ag | along with it — “aliis 
terras, aliis petentibus libertatem.” But this did not satisfy 
Hugh; he insisted that both classes should have compensation 
for the houses which they had to leave. This he at last managed 
by getting the houses as a grant to himself, and then giving them 
to their owners. Some took them away bodily, others sold them 
and took away the price. Remembering that these houses were 
doubtless of wood, the transportation of their materials would 
not involve the same loss as in the case of houses of masonry. 
“ Aides aut pretio distrahunt, aut transferunt alias iterum inhabi- 
tandas,” as if the removal ef a house was no very great under- 
taking. Perhaps in one poiut only do we find Hugh's morali 
failing of the highest standard that any body could set up. 


e of mili service which held to be in no | 


promised with an oath to the Prior of his first monastery to stay 
there as long as he, the Prior, should like. But, attracted by the 
superior strictness of the Carthusian order, he moved thither, 
breaking his oath for the good of his soul. 


One or two casual matters may be mentioned. In fixing the 
identity of the monk Adam, Mr. Dimock has clearly made out his 
case; if 7 ng he has spent rather too much trouble about a 
thing which was very obvious. We are not so clear as to his 
explanation of a puzzling person who appears ip the earlier part of 
Hugh’s history :— 


In Lib. IV., cap. 12, our author gives an interesting account of a lo 
brother of the Great Chartreuse, on he calls Girard, “ consul iret: 
ensium,” i.e. comte du Nivernais. A part at least of what he says of this 
Girard seems clearly to belong to the famous William, comte de Nevers 
(Nivernensis), who entered the Great Chartreuse in 1147, and died in 1148 ; 
but, instead of this, he describes him as having lived for a long time after his 
king of the same person, he calls him 
Girard, “comes Nivernensium,” and seems to describe him as a brother of 
the Great Chartreuse in Hugh’s early days there, ie. after 1160. Probably 
our author has confounded the histories of two distinct persons whom he had 
heard talked of by Hugh— viz. William, comte de Nevers, and a Girard, 


| comte du Nivernais, or with some similarly-sounding title ; a very likely 
accurate 


| blunder to be made, even by a very accurate man, with 


a very 
memory. 
We cannot at all catch Mr. Dimock’s distinction between 
“Comte de Nevers” and “Comte du Nivernais.” That there 
is something wrong is plain, but we cannot see our way out 
of the puzzle. Mr. Dimock’s notion would imply two reigni 
families in the county of Nevers, of which we can no 
trace. To turn to one or two things relating to Hugh 
himself, the present Life contains no mention of the umous 
punishment said to have been inflicted by St. Hugh on Rosa- 
mond Clifford. Possibly, like so many other of the details of 
her story in Bromton, it isa mere myth. There is in one place a 
slight indication as to the state of language in England then. 
In a queer story about a woman who =p spirit of on 
Cr spiritus pythonicus””) Hugh uses the Dean—that is, the Rural 
ean—of the district as his interpreter—“ Decano interprete usus, 
ignorabat enim linguam rusticane mulieris.” That tongue doubt- 
less was English. Hugh’s own tongue would be Provengal, the 
speech of the Kingdom of Burgundy, but of course he must have 
spoken French also; English, however, he had not learned. It 
was not wonderful that he had not, but this passage and several 
others, where it is remarked that such and such a person could 
not speak English, seem to imply that it would have been nothing 
very wonderful if they could. Probably by this time a descendant 
of the first Norman Conquerors coul a little English at a 
pinch, while a total foreigner like Hugh would not think of learn- 
ing it. But of course the power of talking a little English ata 
pinch does not imply that they spoke it by preference or at their 
own firesides. 


We trust that this is not the last work of Mr. Dimock’s which 
we shall have to review. But his two title-pages suggest some 
curious thoughts as to the dis of ecclesiastical preferment. 
We are glad to see that the description “ Minor Canon of South- 
well,” in the former, is changed in the latter to the more comfort- 
able-sounding “ Rector of Barnburgh, Yorkshire.” But why should 
the biographer of St. Hugh be banished to Barnburghy Yorkshire ? 
The Church of Lincoln has still, as in the days of St. Hugh, 
some very comfortable berths to offer, and there is St. Hugh’s 
own Minster crying out for some one to save it from the horrible 
doom which it has been lately undergoing under the care of its 

resent guardians or enemies. How is it that no place is found in 
its choir for the man who knows more about its history than any- 
body else? If Deaneries and Canonries do not fall to men Tike 
Mr. Dimock, but are thrown about at random to people who pro- 
bably do not know St. Hugh from Bishop Pretyman, there might 
as well be an end of Deaneries and Canonries altogether. 


PECULIAR.* 


@ Sly political earthquake,” Mr. Howitt says in his preface 
“has for a time struck dumb all Transatlantic thinkers—there 

has been an awful but a pregnant silence.” Transatlantic le, 
that is, have been speechifying, liquoring, making money, doing 
anything in life but fighting, which has mostly been - tre by deputy, 
and thinking, which unfortunately has not been done at all. But 
the silence has been pregnant all the while. Partwriunt montes, 
with the proverbial issue; in due time, nascetur—Mr. Epes Sar- 
ent; and here he is, with Mr. William Howitt for his dry-nurse. 
ir the latter is not abusing a nurse’s privilege of romancing about 
her bantling, the book is at this moment “flashing through the 
United States, like a new Unele Tom, by its thousands and tens of 
thousands—Peculiar here, Peculiar there, Peculiar everywhere.” 
Mr. Sargent is the “Chambers of America,” though we cannot 
recollect the occasion on which Messrs. Chambers ever did any- 
thing absurd enough to deserve the comparison. He seems to 
be quite at ease as to his having made his fortune by the hit, and 
says loftily, “Here are my corrected sheets to the eighth edition 
of a work but a few days old; present them to your countrymen, 
and pay over the profits due to me to the fund for the relief of our 


* Peculiar; a Tale the Great Transition. By Epes Sa 2. Edited 
Howitt. Edition. ‘London Hurst & Blackett. 
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‘wounded soldiers.” The words “authorized edition” on the title- 
page, and a notice at its foot that “the English copyright of this 
work is the exclusive property of the publishers,” look a little 
more business-like and a little less Castel than this airy 
vapouring ; and possibly the magnanimous letter has an inedited 
postscript—* Please make the payments in gold; Transatlantic 
thinkers have a weakness on the subject.” If we are uncharitable, 
we are very sorry for it; but Mr. Howitt’s way of doing the 
clacqueur has an unpleasant flavour of Barnum about it. 


For one thing we sincerely thank the Editor. In the first pages 
of his preface there occurs a passage which at first we failed to 
understand. It is as follows: — 


I sit down and read. At once I am in sailing on steam-boats, 
riding through cotton plantations, listening in drawing-rooms and boarding- 
houses. What a crowd of people! what a host of new characters! How 
strangely they talk! If such a thing as a kaleidoscopical photograph were 
possible, here it is! Gentlemen, and men anything but gentle; slave- 
owners, slave-dealers, slave-markets. Ladies, and fine women who might be 
ladies if they had not been educated into selfish, heartless, worldly clothes- 
horses—negresses, war, politics, spiritualism, rascality in “ grass-cloth ” and 
heroes in native black—what medley! Yet, how living, how exciting! I 
feel myself drawn deeper and farther into the rushing interest of what I see 
working through the chaos. I am on the deck of a steamer. That man 
talking to a group of ladies—I hate him! Then I wonder at him—I am 
beginning to like him immensely. What can he be? What that charming 
little girl—that little high-bred-looking thing—playing on the deck, with 
her mulatto nurse watching her. Bang! the boat is blown up! Where 
amI? Where is that beautiful child? Gone? Yes! is it true that she is 
alive ? Kidnapped ? No! And whois this, years after? This lovely, piquant, 
accomplished, fascinating, indignant-souled young woman? Why does she 
remind me of the exquisite child that was sent flying through the air from 
the exploded steamer ? And there isthat man again! There is that stalwart 
negro, too, putting up his black head now here, now five hundred miles off ! 
and how they are at work—doing and undoing! And poor Estelle! Such 
beauty ! such affection! and such a fate! ell done, Mr. Vance! Well 
done, Peculiar, or rather Peek! Pay the villain well, Vance! Stay his 
hand, for mercy’s sake, Peek! Well, I see it all now; I am quite satisfied, 
Peck—and I wake up and am not really in the American South, but at 
Tlighgate, sitting with a book in my head. 


We did not understand this page and a half at first, simply be- 
cause we could not make out how the sale of the book was to be 
furthered by the Editor’s candid. acknowledgment that he fell 
asleep over it. By the time we had got to the end of the three 
volumes, in the course of which we had more than once followed 
the Kditor’s example, we found that he had been charitably giving us 
a sketch of what we had to expect; so that no one need go beyond 
the prefatory rant unless he pleased. All very right; only we are 
bound to say that the rhapsody, absurd as it is, is very considerably 
more readable than the rest of the book. Peculiar 1s intended to 
be a “sensation” novel, telling us the abominations of Southern 
slavery, and teaching the Northerners that they will never put 
an end to the “ Transition ” until they have been disciplined (or 
Transatlantic, “whipped”) into making Abolition, not the 
Union, their aim. A very good moral, no doubt, and a — true 
vaticination of the impossibility of restoring the Union until they 
have made the Southern States a desert. But, in a sensation 
novel, the thing one wants first and foremost is sensation; and of 
this there is simply none. It is little more than a dull narra- 
tive of clumsy violence. First, there are two or three escapes 
from slavery performed by a person who is supposed to have been 
baptized by the name of Peculiar Sestitution, beams he happened 
to have no particular father and mother. By the way, the name 
is commonly shortened into Peek, we —— in tenderness to the 
Northern way of accenting the first syllable of Péc—uliar; but 
the surname should have been printed Institootion to match. 
Then we have a tolerable number of personal assaults, distri- 
buted pretty evenly among the free and enlightened citizens, North 
and South ; some heavy disquisitions about slavery, each inserted 
sandwich-fashion between a couple of pieces of broad grin—a con- 
venient arrangement, by which one can skip the instruction, as one 
used to skip Mrs. Sherwood’s patches of religion or Miss Mar- 
tineau’s lectures on Political Economy when we were little 
boys; a few botched attempts at murder; a spice here 
and there of licentiousness of the slave-master-and-quadroon- 
girl sort; and some dozens of profane oaths. This is 
really all the book is made of, unless anybody thinks it worth 
while to number among its attractions a few pages of spirit- 
rapping, and some allusions to the Devil, so confidential that 
they almost read like autobiography. But there is no de- 
lineation of character, no indication of even ordinary exactness 
of moral perception, no neatness of drawing, nothing even of 
natural scenery—in a word, no work. To call the author an 
artist, even in the lowest sense of the word, would be simply 
silly. The colours, such as they are, kill each other; and the 
whole thing bears about the same relation to a tolerable novel, 
even of the sensation sort, as the sign-board of a village pot- 
house does to an average picture. No doubt it has plenty of 
action. A lot of people do a lot of things; people die, fly, and 
lie in every other page; but it is the an: pounding way in 
which they do it that is the nuisance. Two or three dozen 
tragedies are shot off one after another, much as the stage-players 
at a country fair “polish off” a few murders and a screaming 
farce, all in a quarter of an hour. One gets a notion that the 
author has read the newspapers diligently for the last three years ; 
we almost think he has been at New Orleans, for he seems to know 
the streets, and to have made himself personally acquainted with 
the ins and outs of the more out-of-the-way parts of the place ; and 
then he has hashed up all he knows into a story. The politics of 


to-day, put into the mouths of le three or four years 
become sagacious prophecies. A few stories about “Massa ” 

his a iniquities he seems to have picked up when he went 
South under the wing of a person whom he calls “ Blessed Butler ;” 
and then he comes home, and gravely repeats them as specimens 
of the normal condition of Southern slavery. 


The editor compares this dull twaddle with Uncle Tom. But 
Uncle Tom had, at all events, its fine passages. Mrs. Stowe has 
something of a woman’s acuteness, if a little too much of un- 
feminine coarseness. She can draw a character; she can — 
scenery; she has some notion of dramatic propriety and ethical 
consistency. St. Clare is something like what one may suppose a 
real Southerner to be; the slave’s home-scenes are, now and then, 
as domestic as they are in actual life; the 7 across the Ohio 
has substantive merit as a scene and a feat. Here, however, all is 
broad daub. The Southerners are sage 4 Legrees, and (as 
people, after all, can only form their ideals from themselves) 
the Northerners are generically snobs.) Vance is a smart citizen, 
Clara a nobody. The hero of the story is, almost ostensibly, the 
“ Aylesford property ”—our old friend, the almighty dollar. 


In a book of which the aim is professedly political, there are of 
course sketches of the rival Presidents. That of President Davis 
is simply an ignorant and impertinent piece of Buncombe. That of 
President Lincoln is described as “ not altogether imaginary,” and 
is, in some particulars, taken evidently from the life. His personal 

is just what we have read a hundred times, Of the 
inner man we have a glimpse of this sort :— 


Suddenly the President turned his mild dark eyes on the visitor, and said, 
“ Well, Sir, what would you have me to do?” 

“T would have you lead public opinion, Mr. President, instead of waiting 
for public opinion to lead you.” 

“Make this allowance for me, Mr. Vance; I have many con’ 
interests to reconcile; many conflicting facts and assertions to sift 
weigh. Remember, I am bound to listen, not merely to the men of New 
England, but to those of Kentucky, Maryland, and Eastern Tennessee.” 

“Mr. President, you are bound to listen to no man who is not ready to 
say Down with Slavery, if it stands in the way of the Republic, &c. Why 
not gre me the necessary authority to raise a black regiment ?” 

“ |mpossible! The public are not ripe for any such extreme measure.” 

“ There it is! You mean that the public shail be the responsible President 
instead of Abraham Lincoln. . . . We know very well that you will do 
what is right eventually. . . . We know that you will issue a proclama- 
tion of emancipation.” ; 

“TI think not, Mr. Vance.” 

“ Pardon me, you will do it before next October.” [This, we need not 
say, belongs to the class of safe prophecies.] . . . “ You refuse now to let 
me raise a black regiment. In less than ten months you will give me a 
carte blanche to enlist as many negroes as I can for the war.” 

“ Perhaps; but I don’t see my way clear to do it yet.” 

“ A great man,” said Vance, “ought to lead and fashion public opinion 
in stupendous emergencies like this—ought to throw himself boldly on some 
great principle, having its root in eternal justice—ought to grapple it, cling 
<0 it, stake everything upon it, and make everything give way to it.” 

“ But I am not a great man, Mr. Vance,” said the President with unaffected 
naiveté, 


We would venture a very tolerable that the last words are 
authentic. They just express the good side of the helpless President. 
Onethinks of him as a much-enduring, sadly-bothered man, ee 
well, paving the nameless place right vigorously with its proverbi 
floor, until perhaps some day it may be firm enough for him to 
his foot on ey force of 
onest incapaci ing that exceedi rous 8 
The with story which, take lane 
say, is wholly an invention of the author. Not that it 
is at all undignified in the Northern President to call 
himself an “ old ’coon,” but because it ventures on premature pro- 
phecy, and tells the incredulous world that the ’coon in question 
will refuse a renewal of its nip ge if it happens to be offered. 
Mr. Sargent has probably read the advice in the Bigelow 
“Don’t you never prophesy, now, till you be sure.” Most of his 
prophecies are carefully adjusted to this canon; and he flounders 
as soon as ever he ventures an inch beyond it. 


We really do not wish to speak unkindly of what may almost 
be said to be the one literary production of the North during three 
years of travail. The consumption of paper in story-telling is so 
much more innocent than its employment in the fabrication of 

-backs, the breach of the ninth commandment so much 

ess palpably iniquitous than that of the eighth, that, if we could 

honestly have spoken well of this book, we should have done so. 
But the thing is dull; and, we are obliged to add, snobbish. 
Even for its professed object, we take it 
mistake. We love slavery as little as Mr. Howitt «+ Mr. ent, 
and can hopefully look forward to the time when it will be either 
mitigated into serfdom or abolished altogether. But if anything 
in this direction is to be accomplished within any assignable limits 
of time, certain pre-requisites are indi e. Abolitionists 
must, first, tell the truth ; next, they must cease to be pharisaical ; 
finally, they must imitate the _— example, and do it at their 
own expense, not at that of somebody else e result will most 
certainly not be accomplished by the a of catchpenny pop- 
guns, and the cheap philanthropy of profitable “Peculiars.” But 
very likely the person who wrote the book will be a good deal 
surprised that so much powder and shot has been wasted upon 
him. We fancy he simpSy wrote an anti-slavery book because he 


thought it might happen to pay. 
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THE CODEX SINAITICUS.* 
ME SCRIVENER has brought together, in a very 


velume and in a very convenient sha 


small 


what has been gained for the criticism of the text of the New 
Testament from the famous manuscript brought to Europe from 
Mount Sinai by Tischendorf, and since claimed as his own work 
by Simonides. The bulk of Mr. Scrivener’s little book consists of 
a comparison of the text of the Sinai manuscript with the received 
text, as represented by Stephens’ edition of 1550; and it is a 
comparison, not merely of readings differing in sense, but of varia- 
tions in spelling, which in the Sinai manuscript ye widely, 
and with systematic uniformity, from the received Greek ortho- 
graphy. Prefixed to this is an introduction, giving the history of 
the manuscript so far as it is known, entering minutely into its 
remarkable peculiarities, and stating with great fairness, but 
strongly and decisively, the grounds for rejecting the claim so 
strongly made by Simonides. Whatever view is taken of the 
Sinai manuscript, it is equally the most remarkable document of 
its class. Either it is probably the most ancient, or certainly the 
most modern, of known Biblical manuscripts. The variation of 
opinions about it amounts to the difference between Mr. Scrivener’s 
judgment, that it is “ very credible that the Codex Sinaiticus was 
one of the fifty volumes of Holy Scripture, written ‘on skins, in 
ternions and quaternions,’ which Eusebius prepared A.D. 331 by 
Constantine’s direction for the use of the new capital,” and the 
claim preferred by M. Constantine Simonides, that it was written 
by his own hand in 1840, to be presented, as a specimen of 
modern caligraphy, from certain grateful monks of Mount Athos 
to the Emperor Nicholas of Russia. And whether it is regarded 
as old or new, its internal characteristics are equally remarkable. 
On the supposition of its being old, it exhibits a peculiar and sin- 
gular text, and in this text—altered, corrected, retraced afresh by a 
succession of revising scribes—it presents specimens of what are sup- 


posed to be the various ages of Greek handwriting, from the simplest _ 


and plainest uncials to the almost unintelligible cursive scrawl of 
the most debased times. It has all the marks of ae had a long 
history, various fortunes, readers of different tastes, w 


their notes upon it —all the appearances which an ancient | 
relic gathers on it of having come in contact with the | 


fashions of one age after another, and of having _ through 
many hands. On the contrary supposition of its being little 
more than twenty years old, it has this even more remarkable 


peculiarity—that it shows, on the face of what is quite recent, all | 


these 
quity, but of different degrees and stages of antiquity; and this 
by accident as it were, and entirely without the design of seeming 
to have passed under the revision of different owners. Yet it was 
not intended to pass for an ancient manuscript; these one in- 
dications of various hands working on it are not due to the 
purpose of forging an imitation which was to be put forward as 
enuine, and which required such corroborations of its alleged 
te. This diversitied and accumulated evidence of antiquity has 
collected of itself in M. Simonides’ work, malgré lui, without 
his having had any thought of producing such an effect, or having 
had any reason to do so. In fact, he has done so to his own dis- 
advantage. Without meaning it, he has unintentionally ee his 
manuscript such signs of age, ap tly so unequivocal and beyond 
counterfeiting, and capable aring so perfectly the keenest 
scrutiny and the most minute testing, that now he finds that he 
cannot reclaim his own work. 
Mr. Scrivener’s account of the manuscript is interesting. It is 
written on vellum of the finest and most beautiful kind, probably 
made from the skins of antelopes or assés, one animal contributing 
only asingle sheet, or two leaves. These vellum sheets, which 
are folded in “quaternions,” or parcels of four sheets doubled, are 
now yellow with age, and are not only the largest, but among the 
finest and smoothest yet known; ‘‘if not quite so thin as those of 
the Codex Claromontanus of St. Paul’s Epistles, the skins of none 
but the very oldest documents can be compared with them in 
beauty.” In the way in which it is written it has some features 
which are quite unique, and others in which its peculiarities are 
shared only by a few manuseripts of the highest antiquity. It is 
the only known manuscript which is written with four columns 
to x page; the Codex Vaticanus and another Vatican manuscript 
having three columns, and this arrangement ing been looked 
upon as one of the indications of their great age. Mr. Scrivener 
these long thin columns of words to the arrangement 
found im the papyri from Herculaneum, and therefore older than 
4&.D. 79, and remarks that the “appearance of the Sinai manu- 
script, with its eight narrow columns, seldom exceeding two inches 
im breadth, exhibited on each open leaf, suggests the notion that it 
‘was transcribed line for line from some primitive whether 
‘writter in Egypt or elsewhere.” The handwriting of the uncial 
cheracters, in which the primitive text of the manuscript is 
i “bears the closest resemblance, in its square, plain, yet 
noble style,” to these same Herculanean papyri of the 
century, and is even and bolder. Of course, the words are 
undivided, and there are few stops. The copyist is utterly eare- 
less about ending a line with a word or a syllable ; he will divide 
the shortest monosyllable between the close of one line and the 
beginning of the next. On the other Mand, it has been remarked 


* A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus, with the Received Text of the 
New Testament. Ii. Scrivener, M.A. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 
& Co. London: & Daldy. 1864. 


o have left | 


arent traces and deposits, not merely of a remote anti- 


that no line ever begins with any combination of letters—with one 
curious exception, a combination characteristically Egyptian — 
which might not begin a Greek word, as if he was more careful of 


pe, the substance of | the first look to the eye of the beginning of the line than of its 


more irregular end, though even here he generally ends with 
certain letters. The forms of the letters are as unadorned as 
possible, without flourishes or knobs, and with no peculiarities but 
such as are found also in what are supposed to be our oldest manu- 
scripts. It is entirely without capitals. There are only four known 
manuscripts on vellum, the Vatican MS. being one, resembling it 
in this peculiarity, which is found in the 4 Papyn the Alex- 
andrian manuscript has them. Alone, with the Vatican MS. and 
the Codex Beze, it wants the notation of the larger chapters con- 
tained in the Alexandrian and all other manuscripts; while one 
peculiar division of the Acts of the Apostles, hitherto found 
nowhere but in the Vatican manuscript, is also found in the Sinai 
manuscript. 

The accuracy of grammar and of transcription does not equal 
the beauty of the handwriting. Like all the writers of the most 
ancient manuscripts of the i Testaments, the scribe of the 
Sinai manuscript was what we should call a bad and v 
speller; that is, his spelling represented, not the original and 
orthographical forms of the words, but the modern pag 
at a time when, as in modern Greek speech, several vowels 
diphthongs had become confounded together in the s 
guage, and the old distinctions between « and a, a 
and n, had ceased to be perceptible : — F 

The most ancient manuscripts of the New Testament hitherto known depart 
from the common grammatical inflections, and are assimilated to those forms 
which pertain to the Alexandriae modification of the Hellenistic—a debased 
dialect of the Greek, current among Jewish converts in the first century. It 
is not necessary to infer from this peculiarity that all the oldest Codices were 
| written at Alexandria, but rather that they approximate to the primitive 
orthography of the sacred penmen, whose style would naturally be moulded 
on that of the Septuagint version ; while later scribes have gradually softened 
down its harshness, and brought it into closer conformity with the usage of 
their own times. Hence the prevalence of these Alexandrine terminations 
has been reasonably held as a presumptive proof (valid so far as it goes) of its 
| high antiquity. 

But it is noticed that this debased spelling, or itacism as it is 
called, which probably represented the literary cultivation of the 
earlier Christian times, varies in different portions of the manu- 
script, as if the same transcriber was not always at work on it, 
Besides this peculiarity, and also a variety of forms or 
solecisms, it abounds in mistakes of the eye and pen, arising from 
_ catching the end of the wrong word or missing out a line, so that 
_ Dr. Tregelles pronounces that “ the state of the text, as proceeding 
| from the first scribe, may be regarded as very rough.” t it was 
_ not left in that rough state. Manuscripts underwent revision and 
| correction just as the proof-sheets of a printed work; but the 


_ peculiarity of the manuscript was that this revising and correct- 
on forever. The Sinai manuscript 


en lan- 
& é, Oy 


| 


ing process could be 
_ has undergone this process largely. It is covered with alterations ; 
| and Mr. Scrivener is confident that we can distinguish the traces of 
| at least ten difierent revisers—some of them systematically spread 

over every page, others occasional or limited to separate portions of 
_ the manuscript; many of them being contemporaneous with the first 
writer, far the ter part belonging to the sixth or seventh cen- 

tury, and a few being as recent as the twelfth. He gives examples 
and faesimiles of these corrections, which leave no doubt that a 
_ variety of hands, and hands of different dates, have been employed 
on the manuscript. The object of one of these correctors, whose 
_ share of the alterations is the 1 was to bring the text closer 
_ to that which is the Received Text of our day :— 


| We are thus [says Mr. Scrivener] presented with a kind of history of the 
| Sacred text, and of the changes it underwent from time to time; not to 
mention that the occurrence of so many hands, in such various shades of 
ink, and so diversified in style, forms a powerful argument for the high 
antiquity of the copy to which these annotations are appended. 


The order and the contents of the New Testament volumes of 
the Sinai manuscript are highly remarkable. In the first place, it 
puts the Acts of the Apostles after St. Paul’s Epistles, an arran 
ment found nowhere else but in few comparatively modern copies. 
Then it places the Epistle to the Hebrews before the Pastoral 
Epistles—in this, however, agreeing with all the copies of the 
first rank, except one; and since, as Mr. Scrivener adds, “ Epi 
phanius, who flourished towards the end of the third eentury [he 
means, fourth’, testifies that the Epistle to the Hebrews stood before 
the First to Timothy in some copies extant in his time,” we have 
here another presumption in favour of the remote antiquity of the 
Sinai manuscript. A still more curious and remarkable one is to be 
found in the additions to it. Up to the end of the fourth century, 
certain doubtful works had not yet been definitely excluded from 
the canon, as they came to be in the following century, The 
Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, with some 
are still spoken of as holding a precarious place among the 
books acknowledged by the Church. Now “the Sinai manuscri 
exhibits to us moderns for the first time in full, commencing on 
same page where the Apocalypse ends, the original Greek of the 
Epistle attribsted to Barnabas.” Then comes a gap in the manu- 
script, which has had six leaves torn out, and then the i 
closes with a fragment of the Greek text, much of it new to us, of 
Hermas. There is nothing whatever, in the writing or 
marks, to distinguish these two books from the rest of the contents 
of the volume, 
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The text of the Sinai manuscript is equally remarkable. It isa 
is. one, “ of the most ancient type, but thoroughly in- 
ent in its general current, often standing quite alone.” 
Perhaps its most striking coincidences are with the Vatican manu- 
script, in its omissions, in its readings,and in some curious and almost 
unaccountable mistakes. Yet coincidences as remarkable are also 
cited with the other older manuscripts. It preserves a number of 
readings which have quite disappeared from all our other copies, 
but which are known to have existed once, from the evidence of 
ancient writers citing them or remarking on them. It has its 
ample share of readings peculiar to itself, whether they are to be 
considered as arbitrary changes, mistakes, or records of an earlier 
text. Mr. Scrivener cites one or two instances where its unsup- 
ported readings seem to point to a primitive state of the text, even 
earlier than the time of Origen. 

This remarkable manuscript M. Simonides claims as his own 
handwriting. According to his story, four years after he had 
written it, and it had been purchased from him by a Greek Arch- 
bishop and sent to Mount Sinai, Tischendorf found a great fragment 
of it in the waste-paper basket of the convent, put there to light the 
stove, and fifteen years later found what remained of the whole. 
Considering the difficulties involved in this story, the utter failure 
of M. Simonides to bring forward living evidence to support him, 
and the audacity of the claim, the most singular thing ebout the 
transaction is that he is still maintaining his assertion, and has not 
been finally and unanswerably silenced and put out of court. Mr. 
Scrivener, noticing the absence of all testimony in favour of Si- 
monides’s claim, rests his view mainly on internal evidence drawn 
from the manuscript itself. Simonides—a boy of fifteen as it was 
first understood, but at any rate, according to his subsequent ex- 

lanation, no more than nineteen—was set to work by his uncle 
nedict, at Athos, in the end of 1839, to write out a copy of 
the Bible in uncial letters of the ancient form. A printed edition 
of the Greek, published at Moscow, was collated with these ancient 
manuscripts and the printed Codex Alexandrinus, so as to be 
cleared of many errors, and then given to Simonides to transcribe. 
was before the = o. What he to 
uce, according to his story? We suppose a fair tran- 
script, as neat and undistigured as possible; and a transcript from 
a printed Bible, which had received occasional corrections from 
these old manuscripts and the Alexandrian manuscript. What 
did he — A manuscript of which the pages are covered 
with kinds of ugly corrections and alterations—alterations 
made in all manner of characters and inks, and often making 
havoc of the original writing; a manuscript which looked more 
like a foul copy, with its rough attempts and its interlineations 
and scribblings, than a fair transcript. Then, copying from a 
printed edition, he produces a new order of the books, and, without 
note or remark, two additional books which had long disap 
from the Canon. Next, the whole spelling and grammar adopted 
im printed books were changed—not in a few instances, but in a 
wholesale and systematic manner. Moreover, a text is produced 
of the most singular and unexpected character. After 1t has 
been subjected to the closest examination by those who know 
most about the matter, it is said to be a text which, if it is not a 
transeript from an original of the highest antiquity and interest, 
would require for its construction such a wide acquaintance with 
antiquity, and with facts about antiquity and ancient manuscripts 
only discovered within the last twenty years, as none but the 
ripest scholar could possibly have brought to the task. Lastly, 
the transcript was not intended to be passed off as an ancient 
manuscript; but, without the smallest intention to deceive, this 
youth of nineteen produced, according to his account, in a few 
months, a volume of 1,400 pages, comprising nearly four millions 
of uncial letters, unconsciously counterfeited in a fashion sur- 
passing the exploits of any literary forger known, and so resembling 
all ancient manuscripts in those minute and varied points 
which are tests of antiquity as to have misled the best critics in 
Europe. It would require much more distinct evidence than 
Simonides has yet offered, and much clearer explanations than he 
has yet given of the singular look of his proceedings —his long 
previous silence, and his inability to fix on any decisive tests in 
works which he should know so thoroughly — to overcome 
the difficulties presented by the appearance and character of the 
manuscript. 


ICELAND: ITS SCENES AND SAGAS.* 


OTHING can be more wearisome than a commonplace book 

of travels. It suggests no subjects of profound reflection, 

at the same time that it is heavy, long, and tedious to read. 
Tt has not the grace and liveliness of a work of fiction, though 
it seeks to stimulate the reader’s interest by tales of adven- 
ture magnified from common incidents. It is constantly en- 
deavouring, by the introduction of puns and attempts at 
humorows description, to give an air of freedom, ease, and variety 
to its dull catalogue of facts; yet the comic element is always 
strained and feeble, ill connected with what is solid in the 
book, and not sufficiently prominent to make itself a source of 
principal attraction. Such works are invariably the same. They 
appear in a large and fat octavo printed in tall , and orna- 
ented with lithographic views and woodcuts. hether the 


* Iceland : its Scenes and Sagas. By Sabine Baring Gould, M.A. London : 
Gmith, Elder, & Co. 1863. J 


country traversed and described be near the equator, or in the 
wilds of Tartary; whether the traveller has made a journey up 
the Nile, or coasted in a steamer round the shores of Greece; 
whether he has shot bears on Polar icebergs or escaped the 
of tigers and the stings of snakes in Indian jungles, one is certain 
to find the same assortment of heterogeneous subjects su i 
treated, ill-arranged, and bound together by a thin line o 
experience. Book clubs are always burdened with them. They 
are a kind of neutral ground upon which clergymen who object to 
novels and the semi-sceptical theology of the day, young ladies 
who cannot comprehend anything that takes the form of argu- 
ment, and dull gentlemen to whom really useful books on science 
or the questions of political economy are irksome, can meet together 
in a common here of harmless and unexciting mediocrity. 
No one really likes them ; no one draws from them those pe of 
information which even the most barren book of travel cannot 
help containing ; but everyone has a kind of sense that by reading 
them he expands his oted in a way analogous to that mysterious 
ew by which uneducated people expect to be improved 
oreign travel. So these books get read, but not remem 
or relished at the time ; and soon they sink into deserved 
oblivion. Future centuries will wonder at them, and pity their 
ives to the leaves which one by one enrich his land by their 
ay. Yet this tediousness is not a proper attribute of books of 
travel. What could be more deeply interesting than the journeys of 
Herodotus ? what more piquant and amusing than old Mandeville? 
But in the first case, a consummate artist was travelling with one 
central aim in view, and his mind mirrored all the wonders that he 
saw or heard with a freshness and a naiveté that belong to a disco- 
verer of new things. In the other instance, we seem to be reading a 
fairy tale where everything is possible, and half the charm of 
hack dapent upon the man who made such marvels of the thi 


-he saw. Again, there is a thrilling interest about the details of 


journeys involving danger to the traveller, whether from ice and 
frost among the dreary wildernesses of the North-west pupae, 
or from a jealous Government to missionaries in the heart of China. 
Other records of travel, like that of Boswell’s Tour among the 
Hebrides, never fail to attract our attention, because the character 
of the traveller makes all the circumstances of his journey valuable, 
At every turn we see an old friend in a new position, and are 
amused to hear how his well-known qualities were tried by un- 
familiar incidents. This constitutes the charm of the diary kept 
by Montaigne’s secretary during their tour through Switzerland, 

ermany, and Italy. We like to know what the author of the 
Essays thought of men and things outside his study, how he bore 
his mys and whether the little towns we saw last summer in 
the Tyrol pleased him too. A similar interest attaches to old- 
fashioned itineraries in our own country. They may be as d 
methodical, and scrupulously uninstructive as it is possible for a 
book to be; and yet the quaintness of the the different 
conditions of town and country life, and of modes of locomotion, 
which they indicate, rouse our nal sympathies and stimulate 
England of the past, Some works 
of travel have a claim to lasting respect, from the vast stores of 
information which they contain. Others, like Dr. Stanley's Sinas 
and Palestine, from the intrinsic importance of their subject, and 
the vivid powers of description which their authors command, are 
as exciting as a volume of well-written history. And any re- 
cord, written by a man of genius, of impressions produced wu; 

im during a tour in some country that we hope to visit 

a peculiar value of its own. Addison’s account of Italy, and 
Goethe’s Italian Journey, are both of this kind, and they have the 
additional interest of describing scenes well known to modern 
tourists at a time when they were less common and were visited with 
greater difficulties. But poets and essayists have ceased to write 
about the galleries of Italy, the scenery of Switzerland, or the old 
towns of Germany. Since every substantial merchant has taken 
to tearing over some part of the Continent once a year, our authors 
of books of travel have retired to China, Tartary, and Japan, or 
have produced smart volumes entitled “Seven Days in t,” 
“ A Glimpse into the Great Sahara,” or “How I Liked Three 
Weeks on Board the Bustier.” Books of either class are equall 
unilluminated for the most any power of picture-painti 
The others are flippant of yan incident, 
conceited men and women who have nothing better to do than to 
burden their fellow-creatures with more or less exact descriptions 
of what every one encounters who goes abroad. It is the curse of 
the present generation that there are so many pens engaged in 
scribbling utter nonsense. And the fluent tourist, if he enjoys good 
health, and has a dash of literary vanity in his composition, seems 
thrown into temptation of the most attractive kind. His work is 
ready-made for him. A tolerable sale is pretty nearly certain. 
And all he has to do is to write down daily, without artistie ar- 
rangement or patient scientific preparation, but carelessly and 
lightly, all the little things that please him on his way. Then he 
sees himeelf in print and is an author, and the members of book- 
clubs read him, and somebody eventually buys him, 

Mr. Baring Gould’s book ranks iderably above the average 
of those commonplace works which we have » Kenttes It is true 
that there is a general looseness about its composition, and a 
wearisome effort to be jocular, which cause a continuous ing of 
the book to be fatiguing. We tire of the American and Mr. 
Briggs, and do not take unflagging interest in anecdotes about 
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the Icelandic servant Grimr. Yet the book contains much 
practical and miscellaneous information. This is not interwoven 
with the narrative, but is divided into sections in the intro- 
duction, while there are appendices upon the ornithology and 
botany of Iceland. In these notices Mr. Gould has briefly 
summed up his views of the physical hy and climate of 
the districts he has visited, the Tees of the island, and the 
condition, habits, industry, religion, and literature of its popula- 
tion. In his preface he informs us that he had a twofold object in 
visiting Iceland. He “ examining scenes famous in Saga, 
and g a portfolio with water-colour sketches.” Here he has 
indicated the two chief interests of the book. His sketches are 
spirited and vivid ; they give a lively notion of the wild and sullen 
scenery of Iceland. And the stories with which he varies his 
narrative are well told and They carry us back to old semi- 
Pagan times, with their strange belief in trolls and giants, vam- 
pires, witches, and spectral huntsmen. Their bold bare 

seems to suit a country where no forests gladden the eye. Their 
grisly pirates and fierce heroes are fit dwellers on the sea-vexed 
shores and lava plains of Iceland, where tempest, fire, and snow 
sweep barren cliffs, and nature rears a race whose only virtues are 
staid truth and iron hardihood. It must be confessed that Mr. 
Gould’s attempts to render the Icelandic songs into accurate 
English are not very successful. The extreme baldness of the 
translation often makes them awkward and unintelligible, at the 
same time that amy ry modern words are in uced among 
scraps of country dialects and old-fashioned idioms. But this 
criticism does not apply with equal force to the prose Sagas, which 
are expressed for the most part in graphic and vigorous language. 
Mr. Gould receives the as historically true, and with him 
we should feel sorry to reject the sad but noble legend of their 
hero Grettir. 

In order to appreciate a national hero one should understand 
ae of the race to which he belongs. Mr. Gould tells us 

The natives of Iceland are tall and slender, remarkable for the brightness 
of their complexion and the profusion of their hair. This is gene light 
brown, but occasionally red or black. The hair of the children is white, but 
it darkens with age. The eyes are, in almost all cases, blue or ery ; those 
of the women are bright and beautiful. The girls have graceful figures, 
which appear to advantage, as they hold themselves very upright, both when 
walking and sitting. Their features are not regular, but soft and pleasing. 
In character the people are phlegmatic, conservative to a fault, and despe- 
rately indolent. They have a peculiar knack of doing what has to be done 
in the clumsiest manner imaginable. 

Grettir, the son of the chief Asmund, was not unworthy of 
his race. We find him first cast up by tempests on the shores 
of Norway, “a young man and muscular, with large 
blue eyes, bushy hair, and freckled face.” Together with 
his fellow sailors he is received into the house of Thorfin, 
where he dwells morose and indolent, “never joining in 
conversation, unwilling to lend a helping hand in any work, a 
great stay-at-home, crouching over the fire all day, and withal 
eating voraciously.” But as Sir Beaumains in the kitchen of 
Arthur’s palace hid his knighthood for two long years, so the hero 
only lies asleep in Grettir. He proves his noble blood one da 
when Thorfin is abroad and pirates come to sack his homestead. 
Then Grettir entertains them with fair words, beguiles them with 
the hope of booty, and finally slays them all after he has decoyed 
them into the treasure-house of Thorfin. Thus both wit and 
courage are beaten out like sparks from his hard, heavy nature, 
and he sings a warrior song over the bodies of his foes. Grettir 
is always breaking out into poetry which is not easy to understand, 
though there is a melancholy beauty about the death-dirge which 
he ts when, old and wounded, he.lies dying on a lonely 
isle, But before he meets this end he lives a long and noble 
hero’s life, thwarted by fortune at every turn, wrestling with the 
vampire fiend who slew his horse, braving the ordeal of the 

loughshare, wandering an exile among unfriendly men, always 
a brave heart, yet always meeting with disaster. Let us 
hear how this evil fate came over him. Again we find him 
stranded with his crew upon the shores of Norway : — 

It was a wild night! The moon had been clouded over by piles of grey 
mist, which rolled through the sky, sending out arms of vapour; haggard 
and ghastly, she seemed to steal over her course swathed in Leave clothes. 
Now and then some crags caught a straggling gleam and flashed forth, but 
directly after were again blotted out ; then the ford caught the light, and 
shone like steel till the shadows turned it to lead. An uncertain light 
flickered down the mountain side over the pine forests, which roared and 
bent as the wind poured through them. 

Grettir and his comrades shivered in the cold. They had no 
fire. But beyond the strait there shone a steady light from some 
cottage he Grettir determined to swim across and bring 
back a flaming log. He jumps into the water, reaches the further 
shore, and enters an inn all sh and covered with icicles. 
There the sons of the chief Thorir are feasting. They mistake 
Grettir for a troll, and rush upon him, catching up their nearest 
ware Grettir seizes his log and makes good his escape, but 
in the scuffle he sets fire to the inn. It is burned down, and 


Thorir’s sons are slain. For this the wrath of Thorir rests upon 
him, and when he reaches home he finds his father dead and 
hears that he is outlawed “through the length and breadth of 
Iceland.” He changed not colour, but sang a song of sorrow, and 
went forth to wander for fifteen years. 


His next adventure brings him into fresh trouble. He hears 
in homestead in the Valley of Shadows which is haunted 


of a certain 


by a vampire, and this vampire he undertakes to subdue. The 
men of Iceland seem to have believed, in common with many of 
the northern nations, that fiends inhabited the bodies of bad men 
after death, and in this guise tormented those with whom the de- 
ceased had held communication. Such a fiend beset the house of 
Thorball under the form of his old shepherd Glimr, who had died 
one Christmas-day upon the hills; and it was thus that he ap- 
peared to Grettir :— 

Stealthily the dead man creeps on, feeling at the beams as he comes. Then 
he stands in the hall with the firelight on him. A fearful it; the tall 
figure distended with the corruption of the grave, the nose fallen off, the 
wandering vacant eyes with the glaze of death on them, the sallow flesh, 
patched with masses of decay ; the wolf-grey hair and beard have grown in 
the tomb, and hang matted about the shoulders and breast; the nails, too, 
they have grown. 

Mr. Gould may well exclaim, “It is a sickening sight—a thing 
to shudder at, not to see.” After a long tussle wg the monster. 
Grettir breaks its back and hews its head off; but the Seaton 
demon warns him that his eyes will haunt him in the dark unto 
his dying day. Nor did this threat remain unfulfilled, for 
Grettir could not live alone, and in the night a dread descended 
on him when he remembered the grisly fiend with whom 
he struggled in the Valley of the Shadows. Fifteen | 
 emge away, and still the hatred of his foe Thorir pursu 

im from place to place, until no spot of Iceland was safe for him 
to dwell in. Then he fled with his brother Illugi to the Isle of 

gey. For some time they lived alone and suffered no man to 

approach their dwelling-place. But Grettir became restless, and 
longed to visit the great country gathering in spring time, on the 
shores of the mainland. His brother yielded to his entreaty. So 
he went, and there met a wrestler, Thorbjorn Hook, on whom he 
showed his prowess by bringing him to earth. All Grettir’s noble 
deeds turned to ill luck. And this brought on his death. For 
Thorbjorn was so furious that he sought a witch, who charmed 
a beam and linked it with the life of Grettir in such sort 
that it should destroy him by her subtle spells. This beam she 
cast upon the waters, and the sea bore it to the Isle of Drangey. 
When the brothers found it they would have used it for firewood, 
but Grettir mistrusted it, and cast it adrift -_ . The water 
washed it up once more, and this time their churl found it and 
brought it to thehut. Then Grettir, without recognising it, began 
to chop it up for wood. His axe glanced from the fatal beam and 
clave his leg, inflicting a wound which brought him to his death. 
There in the stormy winter Grettir tossed, a cripple, on his 
and Illugi watched A through the night, while Glaum the chur 
lay sleeping. And those three were all the men upon the island :— 


Tllugi watched his face by the scarlet glow of the embers. "T'was more 
tranquil than he had seen it for many days; the muscles were relaxed, and 
the wrinkles furrowed on the brow by the intense pain which the poor out- 
law had suffered were now smoothed quite away. Grettir’s face was not 
handsome, but it was earnest and grave, tanned dark by continual exposure 
to the weather. His breath came evenly in sleep. One hand lay open, palm 
uppermost, on the floor ; the other played with the tassel of his spear, which 
stood ever by his side. 


Suddenly there was a crash at the door. Thorbjorn and his 
accomplices had come ashore and scaled the clifis. The hero 
in vain rises on his couch, and with his stout spear wounds 
and slays the foremost of his foes. They overpower him and 
he dies, noble in the end, but pursu uy t remorseless 
destiny which thwarted all the great deeds of a good and valiant 


life. 

This legend is so fine in its simplicity, it bears so strong a stamp 
tenths, sad tt io withed of oust, that we have 
thought it worth while to dwell upon it atlength. If Mr. Bari 
Gould would favour us with some more in his fresh 
vigorous style of narrative, we should thank him heartily. A 
small volume of such matter is far better than many a long book 
of tedious travel. 


THE AITAREYA-BRAHMANA.* 


J Sanskrit text, with an English translation of the Aitareya- 
brdéhmana just published at Bombay by Dr. Martin Haug, the 
Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in ‘the Poona College, consti- 
tutes one of the most important additions lately made to our 
knowledge of the ancient literature of India. The work is pub- 
lished by the Director of Public Instruction, in be of 
Government, and furnishes a new instance of the liberal and 
judicious spirit in which Mr. Howard bestows his patronage on 
works of real and permanent utility. The Aitareya-bréhmana, 
containing the earliest speculations of the Brahmans on 

meaning of their sacrificial prayers, and the purport of their 
ancient religious rites, is a work which could be properly edited 
nowhere but in India. It is only a small work of about two 
hundred pages, but it presupposes so thorough a familiarity with 
all the externals of the religion of the Brahmans, the various 
offices of their priests, the times and seasons of their sacred 
rites, the form of their innumerable sacrificial utensils, and 
the ae egg of their offerings, that no amount of Sanskrit 
scholarship, such as can be gained in England, would have 
been sufficient to unravel the intricate speculations concerning 


* The Aitareya Bréhmanam of the Bi , edited and translated by 
Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona 
College. Bombay, 1863. : Tribner & Co. 
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these matters, which form the bulk of the Az Bréhmana. 
The difficulty was not to translate the text word for word, but 
to gain a clear, accurate, and living conception of the sub- 
jects there treated. The work was composed by 1 omen and 
for rsons, who, in a general way, knew the performance of 
the Vedic sacrifices as well as we know the performance of our 
own sacred rites, If we na the English Prayer-book in the 
hands of a stranger who had never assisted at an English service, 
we should find that, in spite of the simplicity and plainness of its 
language, it failed to convey to the uninitiated a clear idea of 
what ‘he ought and what he ought not to do in church. The 
ancient Indian ceremonial, however, is one of the most artificial 
and complicated forms of worship that can well be imagined; and 
though its details are, no doubt, most minutely described in the 
Brahmanas and the Sitras, yet, without having seen the actual 
site on which the sacrifices are offered, the altars constructed for 
the occasion, the instruments sap ale different priests—the 
, in fact, of the sacred rites—the reader seems to deal 
with words, but with words only, and is unable to reproduce in 
his imagination the acts and facts which were intended to be con- 
veyed by them. Various attempts were made to induce some of 
the more learned Brahmans to edit and translate some of their own 
rituals, and thus to enable European scholars to gain an idea of the 
actual performance of their ancient sacrifices, and to enter more 
easily into the spirit of the speculations on the mysterious 
meaning of these rituals, which are embodied in the so-called 
“ Bréhmanas,” or “the sayings of the Brahmans.” But although, 
thanks to the enlightened exertions of Dr. Ballantyne and hi 
associates in the Sanskrit College of Benares, Brahmans might 
have been found knowing English quite sufficiently for the 
urpose of a rough and ready translation from Sanskrit into 
English, such was their prejudice against divulging the secrets 
of their craft that none could be persuaded to undertake the un- 
teful task. Dr. Haug tells us of another difficulty, which we 
hardly suspected—the great scarcity of Brahmans familiar 
with the ancient Vedic ritual :— 

i difficulties, nay, im bility of attaining to anythi 
‘of the art from all the 
books I had collected, I made the greatest efforts to obtain oral informa- 
tion from some of those few Brahmans who are known by the name of 
Shrotriyas or Shrautis, and who alone are the possessors of the sacrificial 
mysteries as they descended from the remotest times. The task was no easy 
one, and no European scholar in this country before me ever succeeded in it. 
This is not to be wondered at ; for the proper knowledge of the ritual is every- 
where in India now rapidly dying out, and in many parts, chiefly in those 
under British rule, it has already died out. 

Dr. Haug succeeded, however, at last in procuring the assistance 
of a real tor of Divinity, who had not only performed the 
minor Vedic sacrifices, such as the Full and New-Moon offer- 
ings, but had officiated at some of the t Soma-sacrifices, now 
very rarely to be seen in any part of India. He was induced, 
we are sorry to say by very mercenary considerations, to perform 
the principal ceremonies in a secluded part of Dr. Haug’s premises. 


This lasted five days, and the same assistance was rwards | 


rendered by the same worthy and some of his brethren whenever Dr. 
Haug was in any doubt as to the proper meaning of the ceremonial 
treatises which give the outlines of the Vedic sacrifices. Dr. Ha 
was actually allowed to taste that sacred beverage, the Soma, whi 
gives health, wealth, wisdom, inspiration, v0 @ immortality, to 
those who receive it from the hands of a twice-born priest. Yet, 
after describing its preparation, all that Dr. Haug has to say of 
it is :— 

i itter, but not sour ; it is a ve’ > 
intoctonting elit. I tasted it several times, but it was impossible for me 
to drink more than some teaspoonfuls. 


say that his exp sacrificial terms, as given in the notes, 
can be relied upon as certain; that they proceed from what he 
himself witnessed, and what he was able to learn from men who 


| 
| 
| 


had inherited the knowledge from the most ancient times. He _ 


speaks with some severity of those scholars in Europe who have 
attempted to explain the technical terms of the Vedic sacrifices 
without the assistance of native priests, and without even — 
themselves carefully of the information — have = 
from native commentaries. The Sanskrit Dictionary published 
by the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg, under the editorship 

Professors Boehtlingk and Roth, is declared an unsafe 

The explanations of these terms there given (as well as those of many 
words of the Sanhité) are nothing but guesses, having no other foundation 
than the individual opinion of a scholar who never made himself familiar 
with the sacrificial art, even as far as it would be possible in Europe, by a 
careful study of the commentaries on the Sétras and Brahmanas, and who 

pears to have thought his own conjectures to be superior to the opinions of 
the greatest divines of Hindostan. 


of Sanskrit in the University of Berlin, and who, as we are 
told by the editors in the preface to their Dictionary, contributed 
the principal articles on the Vedic ritual. Dr. Haug admits, how- 
ever, that with all its defects, Lp we d in the Vedic portion 
the Sanskrit Dictionary published by Professors Boehtlingk and 
Roth is “a monument of gigantic toil and labour ;” and he only 
rotests, like Professor Goldstiicker, the author of another Sanskrit 
Tictieneey, and whom Dr. Haug calls very deservedly one of the 
most accurate scholars in Europe, against the system followed of 


late years by the editors and contributors to this work, who — 


‘earlier than the 
fe guide :— 


sing each other’s praises in the literary journals of Russia, 
many, and America, and speak dlightingly of all who have not 
joined this International Sanskrit Insurance Company. We doubt 
whether such coalitions can deceive anybody. The harmless 
articles in which A praises B because B had praised A, or in 
which B abuses X because X had criticised A, may give pleasure 
to A and B, but are seen through by everybody else. Those 
who take notice or complain of such childish arrangements only 
expose themselves to the suspicion of attaching more importance 
to these advertisements than they deserve, mary ts Haug may rest 
assured that any attacks on his work in the journals of the Mutual 
Praise Society will little affect the opinion of those whose good 
Brdhmana, Dr. Haug 
e preface to his edition of the Aitareya- Dr. 
has ees out some new ideas on the chronology of Vedic litera- 
ture which deserve careful consideration. inning with the 
H of the Rig-Veda, he admits, indeed, that there are in that 
collection ancient and modern hymns, but he doubts whether it 
will be possible to draw a sharp line between what has been 
called the Chhandas period, re nting the free growth of sacred 
poetry, and the Mantra period, during which the ancient hymns were 
supposed to have been collected and new ones added, chiefly intended 
for sacrificial p Dr. Haug maintains that some hymns of 
a decided] ificial character should be ascribed to the earliest 
period of Vedic poetry. He takes, for instance, the hymn describ- 
ing the Horse-sacrifice, and he concludes from the fact that seven 
riests only are mentioned in it by name, and that none of them 
longs to the class of the Udgdtars (singers) and Brahmans (super- 
intendents), that this hymn was written before the establishment of 
these two classes of priests. As these priests, however, are men- 
tioned in other Vedic hymns, he concludes that the hymn 
describing the Horse-sacrifice is of a very early date. Dr. 
Haug strengthens his case by a reference to the Zoroastrian 
ceremonial, in which, as he says, the chanters and superintend- 
ents are entirely unknown, whereas the other two classes, the 
Hotars (reciters) and Adh (assistants) are mentioned by 
the same names as Zota and wi. The establishment of the 
two new classes of priests would, therefore, seem to have taken 
~ in India after the Zoroastrians had separated themselves 
m the Brahmans; and Dr. Haug would ascribe the Vedic 
hymns in which no more than two classes of priests are mentioned 
to a period preceding, others in which the other two classes of 
ga are mentioned to a period succeeding, that ancient schism, 
e must confess, though doing full justice to Dr. Haug’s argu- 
evidence beyond its proper limits. Surely a poet, tho uain 
with all the details af a sacrifice and the titles of all the priests 


, employed in it, might speak of it in a more general manner than 


the author of a manual, and it would be most dangerous to conclude 
that whatever was passed over by him in silence did not exist at 
the time when he wrote. Secondly, if there were more ancient 
titles of priests, the poet would most likely use them in preference 
to others that had been but lately introduced. Thirdly, even the 
ancient priestly titles had originally a more general meaning before 
they were restricted to their technical significance, just as in 
Europe bishop meant originally an overseer, priest an elder, deacon a 
minister. In several hymns, some of these titles—for instance, that 
of hotar, invoker—are clearly used as appellatives, and not as titles, 
Lastly, one of the priests mentioned in the hymn on the Horse- 
sacrifice, the Agnimindha, is admitted by Dr. himself to be the 
same as the Agnidhra ; and if we take this name, like all the others, 
in its technical sense, we have to ise in him one of the four 
Udgdtar priests. We should thus lose the ground on whica Dr, 

"s argument is chiefly based, and should have to admit the 


_ existence of Udgitar priests as early at least as the time in which 
After having gone through all these ordeals, Dr. Haug may well | i 
of 


the hymn on the Horse-sacrifice was composed. But, even 
admitting that allusions to a more or less complete ceremonial 
could be pointed out in certain hymns, this might help us no 
doubt in subdividing and arranging the poetry of the second or 
Mantra period, but it would leave the question, whether allusions 
to ceremonial technicalities are to be considered as characteristics 
of later hymns, entirely unaffected. Dr. Haug, who holds that, 

an religious , form earlier prayers, Leviticus 
PP applies this view to the chronological 
pd literature ; and naturally in- 

ined to look w 8 composed for sacrifici pee 
particularly upon the invocation and formulas of ths ajur- Veda, 
and upon the Mivids preserved in the Brdhmanas and Stitras—asrelics 
of greater antiquity than the free poetical effusions of the Rishis, 


_ which defy ceremonial rules, ignore the settled rank of the deities, 


and occasionally allude to subjects more appropriate for profane 


_ than for sacred poetry :— 
The scholar so severely handled is Dr. Weber, who is Professor — 


The first sacrifices [he writes] were no doubt simple offer’ngs performed 
without much ceremonial. A few appropriate solemn words, indicating the 
iver, the nature of the offering, the deity to which, as well as the urpose 
r which it was offered, were sufficient. Ail this would be embodied ia the 
sacrificial formulas known in later times name of 
whilst the older one appears to have been Yaja. e invocation of the 
deity by different names, and its invitation to wine meal am iad 
be many ot. It was justly regarded as a kind of Yajush, and Ni 
or Mi 
In comparing these sacrificial formulas with the bulk of the Rig- 
Veda Hymns, Dr. Haug comes to the conclusion that the former 
are more ancient. He shows that certain of these formulas and 
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Nivids were ‘mown to the poets of the Hymns, as they un- 
doubtedly were; but this would only prove that these poets 
‘were acquainted with these as well as with other portions 
of the ceremonial. It would only confirm the view advocated by 
others, that certain hymns were clearly written for ceremonial 
though the ceremonial presupposed by these hymns may 
am many cases prove more simple and primitive than the cere- 
monial laid down in the Brahmanas and Satras. But if Dr. Haug 
tells us that the Rishis tried their poetical talent first in the com- 
position of Ydjyds, or verses to be recited while an offering was 
thrown into the fire, that the Vayds were afterwards extended 
into little songs, we must ask, is this fact or theory? And if weare 
told that “there can be hardly any doubt that the hymns which 
we possess are purely sacrificial, and made only for sacrificial 
Purposes, and that those which express more general ideas, or 
—— thoughts, or confessions of sins, are comparatively 
ate,” we ean only tt our former question. Dr. Haug, when 
proceeding to give his proofs that the purely sacrificial poetry is 
more ancient than either profane songs or hymns of a more general 
religious character, only produces such collateral evidence as may 
be found in the literary history of the Jews and the Chinese— 
evidence which is curious, but not convincing. Among the Aryan 
nations, it has hitherto been considered as a general rule that 
poetry precedes prose. Now the Ydjyds and Nivids are prose, and 
Dr. Haug calls it rhythmical prose, yet, as compared with 
the Hymns, they are prose; and though such an argument by 
itself could by no means be eel at as sufficient to upset any 
solid evidence to the contrary, yet it is stronger than the argument 
derived from the literature of nations who are neither of them 
an in e or thought, 
ut though we have tried to show the insufficiency of the 
arguments advanced by Dr. Haug in support of his theory, we are 
by no means prepared to deny the great antiquity of some of the 
sacrificial wg and invocations, and more particularly of the 
Nivids to which he for the first time has called attention. There 
bably existed very ancient Mivids or invocations, but are the 
ivids which we possess the identical Nivids alluded to in the 
hymns? If so, why have they no accents, why do they not form 
part of the Sanhitis, why were they not preserved, discussed, and 
analyzed with the same religious care as the metrical hymns? 
The Nivids which we now possess may, as Dr. Haug supposes, 
have inspired the Rishis with the burden of their hymns ; but 
they may equally well have been put together by later — 
from the very hymns of the Rishis. ‘There is many a 
in the Sanhita of the Rig-Veda which mayjbe called a 
Nivid, or invitation addressed to the gods to come to the 
sacrifices, and an enumeration of the principal names of each 
deity. Those who believe, on more gen unds, that all 
religion began with sacrifice and sacrificial form will naturally 
look on such hymns and on the Nivids as relics of a most primi- 
tive age ; while others, who look upon prayer, praise, and thanks- 
giving, and the unfettered expression of devotion and wonder- 
ment as the first germs of a religious worship, will treat the same 
Nivids as productions of a later age. We doubt whether this 
blem can be argued on general grounds. Admitting that the 
ae began with sacrifice and ended with pe it would by no 
means follow that the Aryan nations did the same, nor would the 
chronological arrangement of the ancient literature of China help 
us much in forming an opinion of the growth of the Indian 
mind. We must take & 5 nation by itself, and try to find out 
what they themselves hold as to the relative antiquity of their 
literary documents. On general grounds, the problem whether 
sacrifice or prayer comes first may be argued ad infinitum, 
just like the problem whether the hen comes first or the | 
. Yn the special case of the sacred literature of the Brahmans, 
‘we must be guided by their own tradition, which invariably places 
the ee ymns of the Rig-Veda before the ceremonial hymns 
and ulas of the Yajur-Veda and Sima-Veda. The strongest 
argument that has as yet been brought forward against this 
view is, that the formulas of the Yajur-Veda and the sacrificial 
‘texts of the Sima-Veda contain occasionally more archaic forms 
of language than the Hymns of the Rig-Veda. It was supposed, | 
therefore, that, although the Hymns of the Rig-Veda might have | 
been composed at an earlier time, the sacrificial hymns and for- | 
mulas were the first to be collected and to be preserved in the | 
schools Ngee of a strict mnemonic discipline. The Hymns of 
the Ri 


stripped, while being handed down by oral tradition, of those | 


preserved there with the 
hich the Vedic h 
According to Dr. the period during whi ic 

were toons 1400 B.c, The cldest 


be suc- 
ceeded by the Brihmana period, and Dr. nig 
the bulk of the Brihmanas, all written in prose, between 1400 
and 1200 B.c. He does not attribute much weight to the di 
tinction made by the Brahmans themselves between revealed 
and profane literature, and would — the Sitras almost contem- 
us with the Brihmanas. The only fixed point from which 
‘be starts in his chronological arrangement is the date implied by 


the — of the solstitial points mentioned in a little treatise, 
the Jyotisha, a date which has been fixed by the Rev. R. Main at 
1186 B.C. (in a paper published in the Preface to the 4th volume of 
Professor Max Miiller’s edition of the Rig-Veda). Dr. Haug 
fully admits that such an observation was an absolute necessity for 
the Brahmans in regulating their calendar :— 

The proper time [he writes] of omens and their sacrifices, 
principally the so-called Sattras or sacrificial sessions, could not be known 
without an accurate knowledge of the time of the sun’s northern and southern 
progress. The knowledge of the calendar forms such an essential part of the 
ritual, that many important conditions of the latter cannot be carried out 
without the former. The sacrifices are allowed to commence only at certain 
lucky constellations, and in certain months. So, for instance, as a rule, no 
great sacrifice can commence during the sun’s southern progress ; for this is 
regarded up to the present day as an unlucky period by the Brahmans, in 
which even to die is believed to be a misfortune. The great sacrifices gene- 
rally take place in spring in the months of Chaitra and Vaisdkha (April and 
May). The Sattras, which lasted for one year, were, as one may learn from 
a careful perusal of the 4th book of the Aitareya Brahmana, nothing but 
an imitation of the sun’s yearly course. They were divided into two distinct 

rts, each consisting of six months of thirty‘days each; in the midst of 

h was the Vishuvat, i. e. equator or central day, cutting the whole Sattra 
into two halves. The ceremonies were in both the halves exactly the same, 
but they were in the latter half performed in an inverted order. 


This argument of Dr. Haug’s seems correct as far as the date of 
the establishment of the ceremonial is concerned, and it is curious 
that several scholars who have lately written on the origin of the 
Vedic calendar, and the possibility of its er oe. ould not. 
have perceived the intimate relation between that calendar and the 
whole ceremonial system of the Brahmans. Dr, Haug is, no 
doubt, perfectly right when he claims the introduction of the 
Nakshatras, or the Lunar Zodiac of the Brahmans, if we may so 
call it, for India; he is right also when he assigns the twelfth 
century as the earliest date for the origin of that simple astro- 
nomical system on which the calendar of the Vedic festivals is. 
founded. He calls the theories of Biot, Weber, and Whitney, 
who have lately tried to claim the first discovery of the Naksha- 
tras for China, Babylon, or some other Asiatic country, absurd. 
But does it follow that, because the ceremonial presupposes an 
observation of the solstitial points in the twelfth century, there- 
fore the theological works in which that ceremonial is explained, 
commented upon, and furnished with all kinds of mysterious 
meanings, were composed at that early date? We see no stringen 
whatever in this argument of Dr. Haug’s, and we think it 
be necessary to look for other anchors by ‘which to fix the dr‘fting 
wrecks of Vedic literature. 

Dr. Haug’s two volumes, containing the text of the Artareya- 
brdhmana, translation, and notes, would probably never have been 
— if they had not received the patronage of the Bombay 

overnment. However interesting the Brahmanas may be to 
students of Indian literature, they are of small interest to the 
general reader. The greater portion of them is simply twaddle, 
and what is worse, per 4 twaddle. No person who is not 
acquainted beforehand with the place which the Brahmanas fill in 
the history of the Indian mind could read more than ten pages 
without being disgusted. To the historian, however, and to the 
philosopher they are of infinite importance—to the former as a 
real link between the ancient and modern literature of India; to 
the latter as a most yoy ge in the growth of the human 
mind, in its passage from health to disease. Such books, which 
no circulating library would touch, are just the books which Go- 
vernments, if possible, or Universities and learned societies, should 
patronise; and if we congratulate Dr. Haug on having secured 
the ane atronage of the Bombay Government, we may 
congratulate Mr. Howard and the Bombay Government on having, 
as instance, secured the services of a bond fide scholar like 

. Haug. 


THE SPAIN OF THE PRESENT DAY.* 


A MAN who writes a book on ay about which many people 
would like to hear something, but which very few care to 
study with a large outlay of time and labour, may be considered a 
benefactor to mankind if he puts his information into a compact and 
readable form, and, while he is brief, contrives to be entertaining. 
Now the political history of Spain during the last fifty years or so 
is a subject of exactly the kind to which this remark will apply. 
The peninsula, as a country for travellers after the picturesque, has 
been done to death, but as a country fraught with political interest 
it has not been contemplated for several years. Nevertheless, no 
one who can help it wants to devote many hours to the contem- 
plation. We can scarcely look to Spain as a preceptress in the 
mystery of statesmanship; and though her revolutions are more 
interesting than those of the American Republics of which she is 
the parent, the difference in interest is rather of d than of 
kind, and Europe, as a whole, seems but little shaken by the 
storms that rage in its South-western extremity. However, 
from the manifestations that are occasionally afforded, we 
have the broad conviction that, from a condition of absolute 
despotism, Spain has into that of a constitutional 
monarchy, tolerably liberal, all things being duly considered, and 
working quite as well as might be expected. Our national indig- 
nation is roused now and then when we hear that a dead English 
gentleman finds great difficulties in the way of his burial in 


* Das heutige Spanien, von Fernando Garrido; Deutsch von Arnold Ruge. 
Leipzig: Kummer London: Williams & Norgate, 
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Castilian seil; and when we learn that the Queen is completely 
ruled by the Nun Patrocinio, we imagine at the Spanish Court 
a state of things similar to that which would arise if our Royal 
Family were greatly under the influence of Mr. Spurgeon. How- 
ever, @ nation need not fall to the ground because it has not learned 
how to bury its foreign visitors—indeed, we have our own little 
funereal difficulties between Churchmen and Dissenters—or 
because its Sovereign drops into the most fashionable form of piety. 
The whole Spanish casdiine seems to move on steadily, and on 
the reeent occasion of the African expedition it produced more 
than respectable results. 

Under these circumstances, an intelligent gentleman who, 
within the compass of a very modest volume, describes with some 
precision the changes that have been brought about in Spain, and 
the manner in which they have been efiected, may be received 
with a hearty welcome, though his opinions are of a kind that 
will be little short of detestable to every educated English- 
man. Such a gentleman is Seiior Garrido, a Republican of the 
deepest red, who sees an increase of liberty in an extension of 
democracy, longs for the consolidation of Spain and Portugal 
into a grand Iberian republic that will deprive the Eng- 
lish of Gibraltar, and regards the substitution of practical 
Atheism for positive belief as an infallible sign that a nation 
is in a wholesome condition. We wish his politics were a 
little less advanced, but still, as he gives us a great deal of statis- 
tical information showing the material progress of his country, 
and likewise presents us with a succinct and even amusing narra- 
tive of recent events, we are content to take him as we find him. 

The practical basis of the history is the Constitution established 
by the Cortes of Cadiz in 1812, and abolished two years after- 
wards by Ferdinand VII. Than this Constitution nothing monar- 
chical could be more democratic. There was only one Legislative 
Chamber, the members of which were chosen on a principle of 
universal suffrage, every Spaniard of twenty-one years being an 
elector in the first instance (for there were three electoral stages), 
and every Spaniard of twenty-five eligible as a legislator. Power 
was thus completely thrown into the hands of an uneducated mass ; 
but, with a hope that knowledge might increase, or at any rate with 
@ conviction that the reign of ignorance could not last for ever, a 
—— regulation was made according to which any man found 
unable to in 1830 would forfeit the right of voting. A bill 
= by the Cortes could be twice nullified by the King’s veto, 

tt became law, if passed a third time, whether the King con- 
sented or not. 

The Revolution of 1820, which immortalized the name of 
Riego, revived the Constitution of 1812. Shortly afterwards the 
law of entail was to a certain extent abolished, restrictions were 
placed on mortmain, and a very extensive system of a 
self-government was established. The whole country was divided 
into Communes, governed by an Ayuntamiento, or chamber of 
local deputies. A union of Communes constituted a Province, 
which was in its turn governed by a Provincial Deputation. The 
deputies were elected by universal suffrage, and every male of 
twenty-five was eligible. Bya law passed in 1823, the —_ 
functions and privileges of these municipal bodies were established 
in detail. e Ayuntamiento was bound to assemble twice a 
week where the Commune comprised 1,000 persons, and three 
times a week where it exceeded that number. Great importance 
was attached to the publicity of these meetings, and hence it was 
enforced that three days’ notice should be givenof every sitting, and 
that the day of sitting, for the greater convenience of the people, 
should be on a festival. The Ayuntamiento prepared the lists 
of electors ; levied men for the army, the navy, and the militia; and 
generally superintended the highways, public buildings, police 
and sanitary regulations belonging to its district. The Pro- 
vincial Deputation, placed over the Ayuntamientos, dis- 
cussed the budgets, and regulated the public works of an 
entire province. The Alcalde or Burgomaster was elected for a 
year, and of the town-councillors (regidores) half were newly- 
elected annually, and neither these nor the provincial deputies 
were re-eligible till after an interval of four years. The rights of 
the Alcalde and his council were very important. He was a judge 
before whom every cause must be brought before it was taken to 
the higher courts of law, and his judicial functions were per- 
formed gratis. He could summon the militia when he deemed it 
requisite for the maintenance of public order, while this could not 
be done by the commander of the militia without his consent; 
and although he and the Ayuntamiento, of which he was the chief, 
might be impeached in their office by the Minister, this could only 
be done with the sanction of the Cortes, Further, the Ayunta- 
miento could create a local treasury by taxation, without e 
to the Cortes, if the tax did not exceed the rate of one franc per 


ily. 

In 1824, after the counter-revolution effected by the army of the 
Duke of Angouléme and the consequent execution of Riego, the 
Constitution of 18) 2 was again formally abolished; and though it 
reappears in history as a liberal or constitutional party again 
the upper hand, form has less 

in 1837, under e regency ueen risti 
even the were convinced that the patriots of 
4812 went too far, and on reviving the Constitution they 
established two Legislative Assemblies. A Senator—that is to say, 
a member of the Upper House — must not only be thirty years of 
age, and have a property qualification of 300/. sterling per annum, 
but he is chosen by the Government out of three caritdates elected 


his district. A property qualification, rather less than half the 
is unite for of the Lower House. 
uffrage ceased to be universal, and was regulated by taxation, and 
the veto of the Crown became absolute. In the single article of 
religion the modified Constitution was more liberal than the old on 
for it simply declared Roman Catholicism to be the religion o 
Spaniards, whereas the statesmen of 1812 not only proclaimed 
pocnye sng as the State réligion, but forbade the introduction of 
any other. 
he Moderados, powerful in 1845, find even this modified Con- 
stitution too li and another correction moves it still further 
from democracy. The Senators are now chosen for life, and nomi- 
nated by the Crown—in other words, there is a non-hereditary 
House of Peers; the property qualification of electors is increased ; 
the Parliament, previously triennial, becomes quinquennial ; 
and serious encroachments are made upon the municipal insti- 
tutions. All these changes cause much lamentation on the 
part of Seiior Garrido, who, though he would like a re- 
public still better, thinks the old Constitution of 1812 the 
nearest approach to perfection that can possibly be attained under 
am . But in spite of this political retrogression, the 
gress of Spain, both material and intellectual, is incontestable, 
according to the stern democrat’s own showing, and hence his 
premisses are likely to furnish a conclusion widely different from 
that at which he himself arrives. Less advanced politicians will 
be apt to surmise that the old Constitution of 1812 was the creation 
of unpractised theorists who “went in” for the natural — 
of man, or some clap-trap principle of the sort, and that its 
modifications were concessions, more or less wholesome, to the 
table persons of the coun They will, therefore, not pity, 
but congratulate, Spain that she has safely escaped from the 
F< an unbridled democracy without falling into the Charybdis of 
tism. 
ere are one or two broad facts pointed out by Seiior Garrido 
which afford matter for serious reflection. After stating that most 
of the insurrections which have taken place in Spain during the 
present century have been virtually military revolts, he boasts that 
the Spanish soldier, herein diflering from the soldier of other 
nations, acts less in obedience to military discipline than in 
accordance with his notions of right. In this moral elevation all 
Spaniards are alike, and we have a long list of insurrections, in 
the interest of despotism as well as of liberalism, intended to 
show that belief in the justice of their cause is generally the 
actuating principle with Spanish soldiers. But must not this 
very moral elevation contemplated with such satisfaction by Seior 
Garrido be a source of weakness, and must it not almost neces- 
sarily lead to what, in the case of an army, is commonly called 
“demoralization” ? A soldier who hesitates about the justice of 
the word of command is simply a nuisance, but yet he is one of 
those nuisances that an advanced democrat is compelled to treat 
with respect. 

More pregnant with instruction is a debate that took place in 
the Cortes of 18 $4 especially to those benevolent natures who 
cannot understand the value of intolerant zeal in i 
religious toleration. On that occasion religious persecution was 
indeed abolished, but, in the face of cogent and eloquent orations 
on the liberal side, a proposition for tolerating other forms of 
worship than the Roman Catholic was rejected. Now of this 
rejection bigotry was not the cause. j on “08 to Seiier Garrido, 
Catholicism has so completely ceased to be the faith of the 
modern Spaniard, that the bulk of the nation consists of Deists 
and Atheists, between whom there is so little practical difference 
that they both merge into the comprehensive sect of the 
Nothingarians. Those who adhere to the forms of the Church are 
insincere worshippers who merely wish to look respectable, with the 
single exception of the thieves and “social evils,” who have re- 
mained good Catholics to the end. If in Spain there are any moral 
reformers like those who made themselves so conspicuous in London 
some two or three years ago, this last peculiarity in the religious 
condition of the country must be productive of great convenience. 
Instead of having to summon a troop of “unfortunates” to the 
Hall of St. Jago in the Peccadillo of Madrid or Seville, the Frayle 
Baptisto Noello would find them all at church, ready converted to 
his hands. Wishes have been fathers to thoughts ever since 
Prince Hal tried on the crown of Henry IV., and we must there- 
fore swallow cum grano salis the religious revelations of Seior 
Garrido, who is as delighted as Father Ziska at the downfall of 
priests and monks. Nevertheless, there is enough evidence in 
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Huguenots, who condemned all their Catholic compatriots, real 
and nominal, to eternal perdition, there would have been a fight 
resulting in a concession, and toleration would have been the 
ultimate result. Light is not produced when the flint lies apart 
from the steel, but when they are brought into sharp collision ; 
and history generally teaches us that religious toleration is the 
offspring, not of indifference, but of a war of principles. The 
dictum of Heraclitus, that strife is the parent of a things, is here 
unquestionably true. 

Seiior Garrido first wrote his book in Spanish. It was trans- 
lated into French by M. Bernard (defended of old by Mr. Edwin 
James), and at the same time improved. It has now been put 
into a German shape, under the sanction of the author, and with 
further amelioration’, by Dr. Arnold Ri Here is decidedly a 
case in which many cooks have not spoiled the broth. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ja thirty years have away since Dr. David Strauss 
published his Critical Examination of the Life of Jesus, a 
work which, he — he intended for theologians alone, writing it 
in a style which they only could appreciate. He finds that a great 
pose ol taken place since that time—a change witch be 
ascribes in a great measure to the influence of his own writings; 
and now he comes forward to on the same subject to a 
different audience *, addressing himself ad instead of ad 
clerum, “as the Apostle Paul turned from the Jews to the 
Gentiles.” He tells us that he writes for the great German 
a people of the Reformation—whom he summons to 
ollow him in the path which Luther opened out for them 
more than three centuries ago ; and he explains that he has entirely 
altered his method of dealing with the subject. He has reversed 
the plan of proceedings which he adopted in his former book. 
In that work he commenced his ons from without, work- 
ing “from the shell towards the kernel.” The analytical 
method was pursued throughout, the Evangelical traditions and 
their manifold interpretations being critically tested, and their 
apparently spurious portion y sifted out, an explanation 
being given of the origin and development of the extraneous 
legends which seemed to have around the life of Jesus, and 
an idea being afforded of what was its primary historical nucleus. 
In those days, he says, criticism could proceed no further. Ste 
by et it had to fight its way through what was then the Pte 
ground of Evangelical hi ; “arms in hand it had to prepare a 
road from the coast into the heart of the country.” Its direction 
was exactly ie to that of its subject. From the most recent 
times it worked its way upward to the earliest, clearing away as 
it went onwards the prejudices, falsehoods, and fallacies which 
obstructed its path. By this means much, Dr. Strauss thinks, was 
gained, but the task was not then undertaken of piecing together the 
scattered fragments of historical truth, and of constructing from 
them a veritable image of the life of Jesus. That is the object of 
the present work, in which the author proceeds synthetically. 
that ~ we aoe know for — what Jesus was not 
and did not do—that is, nothing superhuman or supernatural,” 
the present book a to sketch at least an outline of what he 
was and what he did. It endeavours to trace the process by which 


made in the edifice of 
Christianity, until a resting-place is found in the Gospel of John, 
“ beyond port on er neither can nor need be made.” As to the 

work, it is divided into three 


to the Gospel narratives. With the third 
the Life of Jesus is comm , treated in the first place as 
cal, second as mythical. The different myths 


ending with his Ascension. As the book is intended for 
simplicity. According to its author, it differs in everything 
but its subject from its predecessor, although his views remain 
unaltered. Time has not modified his opinions, except inasmuch 
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. Renan’s work, he considers, has its faults, but 
them are to be attributed to the nature of the audience 
which it is addressed ; moreover, he says, while they are trivial, 
its are immense, and his own work stretches forth to it the 
fellowship across the Rhine. Aund, as in other respects, so 


Lahen Jesu fiir das Deutsche Volk bearbeitet. Von David Friedrich 
Leipzig : London: Nutt. 1864. 
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appeared, so that the popularity of | 
work has had nothing to ith the appearance of its Ger- 


in their dedications are the two works alike, each being clouded 
by the gloom of a t sorrow. Renan addresses his to his 
sister in the bosom of God, and the Leben Jesu is dedicated to the 
memory of a brother whose sympathy was invaluable to its 
author, and to whose praise he had looked forward, but whose lips 
are now silent in the grave. 


A clergyman who was sent out to Monte Video in the year 
1857, in order to take charge of a Protestant congregation in that 
city, has embodied his experiences in a work on society and reli- 
gion in Uruguay.* Of the former he does not give much informa- 
tion that is novel, but his account of the present state of South 
American religious feeling, the prospects of the established 
Church, and the position of the Protestant communities, is not 
devoid of interest. Dr. Woysch does not speak very highly of 
the clergy of Monte Video, but he does not attack their moral cha- 
racter with the bitterness of some other writers. They are, he says, 
despised by the men of the educated classes, who have little or no 
religious feeling, but they have as much influence over the women 
in that as in other countries. The lower classes of the people are 
described as being old-Spanish and old-Catholic, and the author 
does not think that there is any probability of a Reformation takin 
root among them. Rumours have spread, indeed, that a Nation 
Church, independent of Rome, would be formed in the Argentine 
Confederacy, but he is not of opinion “that there is any = soil 
there for « lecting schism.” creeds are tolerated by law, but 
Protestantism is not favourably regarded by the people, and he 
does not suppose that it will gain any great hold over their 
affections during our time. But it may develope with the 
growth of those republican institutions which the Catholic 
clergy profess to admire, but for which they have little real 
affection. 


A much more favourable description of a nation’s religious 
feeling is om in J. C. Morikéfer’s Pictures from the Church Life 
of Switzerland.t He puts forward no claim to be considered an 
historian, stating that his book is merely a collection of sketches, 
intended to attract the notice less of the student than of the 
general reader. He has written it, therefore, in a light and 
popular style, and kept it as far as possible apart from the region 
of theological controversy. It consists in reality of a series of 
essays on the ecclesiastical history of Switzerland, in the first 
part of which the author, after passing rapidly over the legendary 

riod, gives an account of the position and influence of the 

hurch in the different Cantons during the middle ages, The 
second part is devoted to the leaders and the disciples of the 
Reformation, giving sketches of their lives, and attempting to con- 
vey some idea of the cities with whose names theirs are identified. 
Coming down to modern times, the author gives a chapter to 
Lavater and another to Vinet, and after an account of the 
Bible and Missionary Societies of Basle, concludes with a de- 
scription of the present state of religion in Switzerland and its 
ap see for the future. These he considers very hopeful. Among 

is countrymen, he says, domestic and religious life are closely 
bound together, each acting and reacting for the better upon the 
other. Out-door life has few attractions to offer them when the 
business of the day is over, and the soft influences of home to 
which they are subjected render them at once moral and pious, 
Most of the cities are centres of religious ep especially 
Geneva, which produces an invaluable effect upon the youth of 
France, many of whom learn there how pleasant are the paths of 
virtue, and return thence as evangelists to their native land. He 
does not lay much stress on the influence of the Swiss clergy, but 
he thinks the various lay associations will produce excellent 
results, and he anticipates the arrival of a not distant time when the 
religion of Switzerland will be what its Constitution has long 
been, the model to which surrounding nations will turn their 
admiring eyes. 

A collection of yrenen: A valuable Relics of German Prose and 
Poetry, from the eighth to the twelfth century, has been published 
by K. Miillenhoff and W. Scherer. It contains a number of frag- 
ments, some of them never before printed, the rest now brought to- 
gether for the first time, having been hitherto scattered over many 
works, They are for the most part taken from ecclesiastical sources 
— sermons, prayers, hymns, catechisms, creeds, and confessions 
making up the bulk of the volume. There are, besides these, some 

documents, a Norman Abecedarium, fragments of a translation 
the Psalms, Diaper = and a number of other pieces, forming a 


isposed | rich t for the ecclesiologist, the philologer, and the antiquary. 
Special interent attaches to the catechetical pieces, some of the 


oldest of which have reference to the ecclesiastical regulations of 
_ Charlemagne, and afford some valuable information on the subject 
of the reception of Christianity by the Anglo-Saxons, and the first 
appearance of Christian doctrines in a German garb, The work 
_ appears to have had great pains and research bestowed — it, 
_ every document, according to the account of the editors, having 
been carefully investigated, while notes and explanations have 


* Mittheilungen iiber das soziale und kirchliche Leben in der Republik 
Uruguay. Von Dr. Otte Woysch. Berlin; Hertz, London: Williams & 
Norgate. 1864. 

Bilder aus dem kirchlichen Leben der Schweiz, Von J, C. Mérikifer, 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 
t Denkmiiler deutscher Poesie und Prosa aus dem VIIT.—XIT, Jahrhun- 
dert. Hera von K. Miillenhoff und W, Scherer, Berlin; Weid- 
mann. Williams & Norgate, 1864. 
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been supplied with a view to making the collection one of general 
interest. 

Another very interesting relic of antiquity is the commentary 
on the Song of Songs, as translated by Willeram, written by Rilindis 
and Herrat, two twelfth-century abbesses, and now published for 
the first time by Joseph Haupt.* The unique MS, containing it, 
which is preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna, has been 
described by Denis and by Hoffman von Fallersleben, each of 
whom has printed extracts from it, but it has never before been 
edited in its entirety. It is of great linguistic value, both as 
affording immense material to compilers of grammars and 
lexicons, and as showing the connexion between the Old-High- 
German and the Middle High-German prose literature. The doc- 
trines it contains are also of no small interest; for whereas the 
Fathers and other ecclesiastical commentators see in the Song of 
Songs the mystical relation between Christ and the Church, 
the authoresses of the present commentary consider that it 
refers to the relation between the Holy Ghost and the 
Virgin Mary, and rrunnnatety te the figurative marriage between 
Christ and those virgins who have renounced the world in order 
to become his spiritual brides. In these views the two 
Abbesses differ from the translator, Willeram, who adopts the 
ordinary interpretation of the —— The precise date at which 
they wrote is not known, but their commentary was probabl 
composed towards the end of the twelfth century, at which 
period they ruled the convent of St. Odilia at Hohenburg, in 
Alsatia, raising that establishment—of which they were the re- 
vivers—to a high position in the realm of science and art. Herrat 
von erica | appears to have been a native of Alsatia, but the 
birthplace of Rilindis is unknown. Both were erudite theologians, 
and both wrote with animation and feeling. The style is quaint 
and sometimes poetic, the tone is sage 4 tender and womanly, 
eed nunlike and ascetic. Besides its theological teaching, the 

k contains much moral advice on various subjects—such as 
the relations between masters and servants, the dangers of a con- 
templative life, and warnings that seem to come from the heart 
against the sins of —_ anger, and the like, which most easily 
beset the rulers of convents. They are interesting on many 

unds, but the language in which they are eoushel renders it 

from easy to comprehend them. They will probably become 
more generally intelligible when read with the assistance of a 
second volume, which the editor promises to devote to their 
elucidation. 

Friedrich von Raumer’s Handbook to the History of Literature + 
ought to have had the age of its author printed in prominent 

ures on its title-page. Every one must admire the en of a 

olar who, at the age of more than eighty years, is cai of 
delivering lectures to ladies, and no one can fail to make 
allowance for weaknesses which can plead so valid an excuse. 
His volumes certainly cannot claim the honours due to a his- 
tory, but, considered merely as a handbook to which to refer 
for a name or a date, they are not without their value. Their 
author describes them as containing merely the “bill of 
fave of real literature,” and they undoubtedly make little 

tension to do more than indicate the luxuries in which a 
iterary epicure _ revel. Commencing with the dawn of 
knowledge, he rapidly leads his hearers into the blaze of its 
full daylight, shooting swiftly past the races of Asia, and 
compressing the wisdom of Greece and Rome into about 
forty pages. Arriving at the middle ages, he proceeds rather 
more leisurely, and even on ae at times over a favoured poet 
or dramatist. For, although he admits that the dry bones of 
history have a greater charm for him than the glowing forms of 
fancy and imagination, yet he shows consideration for the un- 
tutored taste of his fair disciples, and dwells even more upon verse 
than on prose, giving Milton, for instance, as many as he 
devotes to eleven of the chief Italian historians. It would be 
uncharitable to find fault with the m ness of the critical 

inions e in these volumes, considering how little space 

e author had to spare for them. 

The second volume of A t Reissmann’s History of Music} 
is chiefly devoted to of the and 
the scientific in song, containing much interesting information 
about the Volkslied and the Kunsthed, and to an account of the first 
attempts at dramatic music. The author grapples with his subject 
with thorough earnestness. Every question is investigated with 
the zeal of an enthusiastic explorer, who is never content to stop 
until he has arrived at first principles, and who speaks very dispara- 

ingly of indolent writers who are satisfied with superticial know- 
i ge. He has, indeed, no patience with those who treat of music in 
a light or frivolous manner, with “esthetic dilettanti” who put 
“mighty tone-creations into sounding phrases.” His own aim in 
writing the history of music is nothing less than that of proving 
“how the creative and sensitive human soul crystallizes into 


* Das Hohe Lied, iibersetzt von Willeram, erhlirt von Rilindis und Herrat, 
btissinen zu H. im Elsasz (1147-1196). Aus der einzigen Hand- 
schrift der K. K. Hofbibliothek zu Wien herausgegeben von Joseph Haupt. 
186e einer xylographischen Abbildung. Wien: Braumilller. London: Nutt. 
1 
<a Handbuch zur Geschichte der Literatur, Von Friedrich von Raumer. 
pzig: Brockhaus, London: Williams & Norgate. 1364. 
me Allgemeine Geschichte der Musik, Vou August Reissmann. Mit Noten- 
pielen, &c. Band 14, Munchen; Bruckmann. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1864, 


melodious tone-forms.” With him is thing, practice 
is little, and the persons who act them of 
no importance; and therefore his work is a history of music, 
not of musicians. Copious musical illustrations are appended to 
each volume, containing a number of interesting extracts from the 
works of old masters, “given in modern keys, contrary to the 
general practice of musical philologers.” . A third volume, now in 
the press, will conclude the work. 

An account of The Last Days of Granada*, taken from an 
Arabic MS. in the Escurial hitherto little known, and not men- 
tioned in Casiri’s catalogue, has been published by Mare Joseph 
Miiller. It contains a description, written by a Mahommedan 
eyewitness, of the downfal of the Moslem power, and of the con- 
duct of the victorious Spaniards towards the conquered race. At 
first, he says, his countrymen were courteously treated in order 
that they might be induced to remain in Spain, but after a while 
a change took place. Their Emir was banished, and he re- 
tired to Africa, followed by many of his people, but 
there they were stricken by pestilence and famine. Those 
who did not emigrate were soon exposed to persecution, 
for the Christians paid no attention to the promises they 
had made, but compelled the Moslems to give up their religion. 
The author complains bitterly of the misery brought upon 
his countrymen, of their mosques being profaned by crosses 
and images, of bells being hung up in their minarets, of the 
silenced voice of the Muezzin, of the forbidden prayer of the true 
believer. Worst of all were the sufferings of parents who saw 
their children seduced into apostasy, and yet dared not murmur 
above their breath. It is impossible not to sympathize with the 
sorrows of the fallen people, and their description forms an in- 
teresting contribution to the history of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
The editor has given the Arabic text with a German translation, 
and has added a r: rx of a Spanish Chronicle of the events 
which preceded the fall of Granada. 

Dr. A. Merx has written a learned work on Bardesanes of Edessat. 
It deserves to be welcomed by students of Church History, for it 
throws considerable light on a subject which has been little investi- 

ted since the time of Hahn. Dr. Merx gives a translation of the 
Syriac work called the Book of the Laws of the Countries, the 
original text of which was first published by Dr. Cureton, and 
which was known in its Greek version as the Dialogue on Fate, 
and he dwells upon the connexion between this book and the 
Clementine Recognitions. Among the conclusions at which he 
arrives we may mention that he fixes the date of the Dial 
at about A.D. 190, that is, twenty-five years later than 
hitherto been assumed. Agreeing with former investigators as 
to its spuriousness, he yet contends that, although not written 
by Bardesanes himself, it is the composition of one of his most 
faithful disciples, and represents the opinions of the great here- 
siarch with correctness, although not in his own words. He 
holds, moreover, that the R itions are not a partial ages 
this lieved, = he accounts for 
similarity between the two by supposing that certain fragments 
Bardesanes were subsequently introduced into the text of Cle- 
mens. He also repudiates the 


evel’s German version of the Avesta t has been 

Bolish by Mr. Bleeck, and published by Mun- 
cherjee Hormusjee Cama, a Parsee merchant who wishes to show 
his respect for the religious books of his e. Professor 
Spiegel has himself revised the proof-sheets of part of the work, 
and his commentary is to be published in a future volume. 


A collection of Austrian fairy stories and popular tales and tradi- 
tions § has been made by Theodor Vernaleken, who states that he 
has conscientiously taken them down as they were narrated to 
him by the lips of the people. He has prefixed to them some 
very a utterances on the merits of the Marchen. They 
would be invaluable if nothing had previously been written on 
the subject, but all the been 
the genus, we er to t itor sa i 
ahow the species to whieh be has his atention 
not, however, appear to an iking ¢ isti 
he remarks that the diffe rence of the nativnalitio comprised in 
the Austrian Empire has had but little effect upon its -lore. 
The stories are chiefly old acquaintances, but the names are 
altered, and those which are written in the local dialects almost 
defy recognition. 

* Die letzten Zeiten von Granada. H von Mare Jos. 
Miller. Miinchen: Kaiser. London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 

+ Bardesanes von Edessa, nebst einer Untersuchung 
dem Buche der Gesetze der Lander. Vou 
Dr, A. Merx. Halle: . London: Williams & Norgate. 1363. 

Avesta; the Religious Books of the Pursees. From Professor Spiegel 
Ge Translation the Ori Manuscri By Arthur 


Kinder -und Hausmiirchen. Trex nach miindlicher 
Von Theodor Vernaleken. Wien: Braumilller. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 1364. 


Merx’s book isa valuable contribution to the history of Gnosticism, 
doing full justice to the solitary genuine relic of the Gnostic 
writings, the only work in which we are not dependent for a know- 
ledge of Gnosticism on the statements of its opponents. Some 
hints also are gained from it for the fixing of the much contested 
| date of the Syriac version of the Scriptures known as the Peshito. 

| 
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A second edition has of Sebastian Brunner’s Excur- 
sions in Germany, France, England, and Switzerland.* The 
chapters which het has devoted to our country are greatly enlivened 
by the scraps of our language with which they are copiously 

for + evidently *pdmires our as much as 
“stout ale.” He is eloquent in our “ ginshopes,” 0 
“smooking salons,” so comfortabl fitted up “with chees,” oo 
“ cafferooms and dinnigrooms.” He visits our “London Dooks,” 
consults our “Comon Prayerbook, ” and revels in our “ very and 
uine Worcester sauce.” But he strongly objects to our super- 
abundance of thieves, and fortifies his opinions on the subject by 
extracts from the works of “Henry Matchew,” from whom he 
probably learnt what he says he saw advertised at the corners of 
the streets, that “Herr Lazar Roony” teaches the whole art of 
begging in six lessons. 


Lebendigen und Todten. in Deutschland, Frankreich, 
der Von Sebastian Brunner. Zweite vermehrte 


re Wien: Braumiiller. London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


GTRATFORD-ON -AVON TEROENTENARY FESTIVAL 


BIRTH of SHAKESPEARE. 
President—The EARL of CARLISLE, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The following Entertainments will be given in the GREAT PAVILION, capable of seating 
5,000 persons. 
SATURDAY, April 23, BANQUET. 
Tickets, 21s. 
MONDAY Morning, April 25, “ MESSIAH.” 
Reserved Seats, 2!s. and 10s. 6d. 
MONDAY Evening, April 25, CONCERT. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. and 5s. 
TUESDAY Evening, April 26,“'T'WELFTH NIGHT.” 
Reserved 21s. and 10s. 6d. 
‘WEDNESDAY Evening, April 27, “ HAMLET.” 
Reserved Seats, 21s. and 10s, 6d. 
THURSDAY Evening, April 28, “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
Reserved Seats, 21s. and 10s. 6d. 
FRIDAY Evening, April 29, GRAND FANCY DRESS BALL. 
Tickets by voucher, 2is. 
Trains will = for Tokens! Birmingham, Leamington, and ‘Worcester, at the close of each 
day's Entertainments. 
Programmes and Tickets may be wee, and plans of Ges Ferien seen, at the Ticket Offices, 
New Place, Stratford-on-Avon, and No. 2 Exeter Hall, Lon 
All orders for Tickets must be accompanied by a Rapite ron the amount. Cheques and 
Post Office Orders should be wants Br yable to Mr. John Dickie, Strattord-on-Avon, or Mr. 
_John Carmichael, No. 2 Exeter Hall, don. 


GTRATFORD - ON-AVON FESTIVAL. —The TICKET 
these en tame cues. and members of the Committee attend daily to select Places for 
those who send Remittances by post. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Mr. John Dickie, Ticket Office, 
Avon. 


Cheques 
New 


NOTICE, 

The publication of the “Saturpar Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


Leas ENTERTAINMENT. — Monday, Tuesday, and 
t Street. 


esday Evenings, at Eight o'clock, in Holy Week.—St. ae 's Hall, 


Mr. MONTGOMERY'S DRA AMATIC. BROT AL from 


Authors, by before H.R.H.the Prince of W rved Seats. 4s. 
3 Ad: Seats Tickets may at Austin’s Ticket Office, 


(THE WEDGWOOD MEMORIAL IN STITUTE. — At a 
Public Meeting held in the Town Hall of Seniony, on the 27th of January, 1859, under 
the Presidency of the Kight Hon. the Earl of Cariisie, K.G., of Ireland, it 
was determined to erect in Burslem, the native town of Tost EDGWOOD, @ Memorial 
Bemesne. to comprise a FREE LIBRARY, aby oy and SCHOOL, of ART; and on the 
October last the Fou jon Stone was laid by the Right _ es E. adstone, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer — the Right Hon. the lord — the Bark 
K.G., presiding at the Meeting which followed the Cer 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
' Price 6d. unstamped; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 438, MARCH 19, 1864: 


The Session. 
The Abolition of Tests. The Conference. Mr. Stansfeld. 
America. The Cold Shade. Sir George Grey’s Duty to Society. 
Work in the Dockyards. 


Defeat. Commonplace People. 
Original Authorities. The Bradfield Inundation. 


M. Taine’s Visit to England. 
The Cambridge Shakspeare. Dr. Jacob. Magna Vita Sancti Hugonis. 
Peculiar. Codex Sinaiticus. Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas, 
The Aitareya-Brabmana. The Spain of the Present Day. 
German Literature 


CONTENTS OF No. 437, MARCH 12, 1864: 


The Policy of the Government. 
America. The Oxford Triumph. The Situation of the Continent. 
The Government Annuities Biil. 
The Endowment Minute. The Danish War. 
Railways in London. 


Trebucco’s Horn. Remorse. Miscegenation. 
The Novel and the Drama. 
Mr. Cobden on the Mait-Tax. The University Athletic Sports. 
The Antiquity of Man.—The Drift Period. 
Lost Treasures. Theatrical Didactics. 


Words and Places. Mr. T Cithara. 
The Book of Days. A Residence in Russian Poland in 1863. 
Studies from the Antique and Sketches from Nature. 
France before the Revolution. The Wedgwood lostitute at Burslem, 
‘The Adelphi of Terence. Graham. 


London: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, 


of WERKN SERIES of 
and the No OPEN. Admission, 


roject has been declared in the address which Mr. Gladstone del delivered to be “ n 
bat, proparty regarded, a national design; and the Committee, 
large sum, now respectf but confidently appeal tor contributions tow ards t 
amount which is still to enable them to erect sucha as shall, in all is 
ations, as well as in its artistic elaboration in architectural ceramics—as proposed by Mr. 
rd Hope's recent competi tition (see Saturday Review, March 13 12, 1864)—be commensurate 
with we!l-merited reputation of Josiah — =% 8 public services. 
Subscriptions will be gratefully received by W. E. I'wigg, Esq., Chief Bailiff of Burslem; 
J.J.& G. Alcock, Burslem; J. 8. Hill, Esq., Chairman of the Committee; or 
by W. Woodall, Hon. Sec. 


ASSOCIATION for, the ADVANCEMENT of 


The NEXT rater: MEETING of the will be held She Presidency 


C. LYELL, F.R. at Bath, comme september 14. Notices of 
read at the Meetiny be sent to the 1 at Bath (E. C. 
ra » Rev. H. H. Wixwoop), or to tne ‘Assistant General Secretary, G. rrira, Esq., 
Members whose Addresses have been changed during the last two years are requested to com- 
municate with tue Assistant General Secretary w ithout delay. = 


WICOLAS’ COLLEGE, LANCING, late Shoreham. — 


Stewards 

F. K. Hiiton, 

‘The Dinner wiil take the at 6.30 p.m. on 

estminster Palace Hotel. Old Collegians ha: 

for Tickets (One Guinea each, incl: 
aimer, Kent, and to be accompanied by 

Tickets 

J UNIC IOR ATHEN UM CLUB. — Noblemen, Gentlemen, 

of of the Learned A THEN. Patrons of 

Art, and others MEMBERS of JUNIO: ATHEN ALUM, « are 
to ith x” retary, from whom a List 

of the and otber | particulars ee Room, St. James's 


Hall, 
UNIOR A ATHENAUM CLUB. —The 


Committee are 


pres te receive Communications as to a SITE for a Temporary or Pe t 
ag G at the West End of Town. All letters on this — ey to Groner 

KK. Wascnt, Esq., F.S.A., Secretary to the Junior Atheneum—.C ittee Hoom, St. James's 
Hall, Regent Surcet, W. 


ROSsaLi SCHOOL. — There will be an ELECTION in 
Rs week to FOUR SCHOLARSUIPS, by Competition in Classics and seemetion, 
to any Buys, either in will be school or nut, who have not completed their Fourteenth year 
the En of March. vas will be of the value of £30 year, two of £20, and one ‘of £10, and they 
thout nominations, fur five years, if the scholars shall remain so 
in Rossall oF expense of Boord and Education in Rossall will therefore be only 
£10 @ year to the o first successful Candidate, if nominated, and the son of a Clergyman, or £20 to 
ary be aud £10 more without nomina! ‘or further particulars apply to the Kev. 
Masrzn, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


MALVERN.— —Pr Prepara ation for the Army, Universities, and 
Cambridge, hus ON VACANCY. pure, alr, a of Trin College 
Tender it oni of the healthiest in Englind Address, of Menta. W. 


St.A ALBANS, HERTS.—The Head Master of the Grammar 


Vacancies in his house for Ly to for the Competitive 
inatio and Civil, A few to educate 


PRIVATE MILITARY PREPARATIONS for Woolwich, 


Fame ey Line, and Staff Coll Examinations, under a Resident Cambridge W: 
from other Universities. Particularly 
te to Ten.— Address, Paincirat,7 Blessington Road “Kent SES 


ORPHAN WORKING Haverstock Hill. 


MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
and H.R.H.THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
2)60 Children have been admitted ; 695 since 1647. 
307 are now in the Schools, 
400 can be aecommodated. 
70 will be admitted during the present Year. 


CONTRIBUTIONS are GREATLY NEEDED and very earnestly 
Committee not only to maintain the present Establish 


solicited the 
recent 


Y of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. —_will | 
CLOSE on the 26th._The ANNUAL W. ER of SKETCHIES and | 
by the the Members, at their Gallery, 5 Dusk. Adouisslou, 


JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


affurd for 400 Orphan. Chili Children, instead 


fe 
_— y intended. tead of 240, for which the building was 


constitute a Life Governor, the ment is £10 10s,; Life ber, 25 58.5 Annual 
1% ane upwards; Annual ber, 10s. 6d. Ail te are open to 
the Establishuneut to the visite of 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


Ladgate Hl, London, E.C. 
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: Election-Committee Disclosures. The Horticultural Society. 
The Origin of Electricity. Mulready at Kensington. 
| 
I | 
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